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The Air Line 


Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York. 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destina 
tion 9,00 p. m.— Week days and Sundays 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking 
Cars and Coaches. Dining Car between 
Boston and Willimantic. 

The First Train Between Boston and New 
York on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES. 


In Boston : 322 Washington St., 
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Ask for tickets via the ‘NEW ENG- 
LAND" and see that you get them 
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“i “-_" Falls. 
7. 0 inten Car to Montreal. 
Time Tables sad & further information on Nad 
July 1, 1895. Boston, Mass. 
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years, you will rub your 
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St. Louis. 
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NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
cation. VATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Wagon to a Star,” 
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quality and beauty of the 

General Offices and Factories, HARTFORR, 
PROVIDENCE, BUFFALO. 


You need the Columbia — 
Catalogue, 


e of art 
that shows detail of 
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free if you call at a Col- 
umbia agency; by mail for 
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Calendar of the Societies. 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 9. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms,9 Park Street. 
Institute of Technology, W ednesday, October 9 
October 3-12. 

BOSTONIAN Society. Old State House. 

Boston Society oF NATURAL History. 


104 Beacon Street. 


Next regular meeting, at 
Autumn Excursion, to Lake Minnewaska, 


Next regular meeting, Tuesday, October 8. 
Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 
5 free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. Free lectures explanatory of the collections 
are given on Wednesdays and Saturdays at 10 A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 

Boston SCIENTIFIC Society. 419 Washington Street. Next regular meeting, Tues- 
day, October 8 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Room, 100 periodicals 
to 2.30 P.M 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SocieTy. Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street | 
Annual exhibition of fruits and vegetables, Wednesday and Thursday, October 2 and 3 

MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLuk. Chapel of the First Baptist Society, Malden Annual 
meeting, Wednesday, October 2. 

MusEuUM oF FINE Arts. Copley Square. 

New ENGLAND HistToric-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. No 
regular meeting, Wednesday, October 2. 

Society oF Arts. Mass. Institute of Technology. 
Oct. 10. 


BIG PROHIIS ; Small ‘taresucats. | 


Returning prosperity will make many rich, but nowhere can they make so much within 
a short time as by successful Speculation in Grain, Provisions and Stock 


53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading | 
Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M.; Saturdays 


18 Somerset Street. Next 


Next regular meeting, Thursday, 


00 FOR EACH DOLLAR INVESTED can be made by our 


$10.9 Svstematic Pian of Speculation 


originated by us. All successful speculators operate on a regular system. 

It is a well-known fact that there are thousands of men in all parts of the United 
States, who by systematic trading through Chicago brokers, make large amounts every 
year, ranging from a few thousand dollars for the man who invests a hundred or two hun 
dred dollars up to $50,000 to $100,000 or more by those who invest a few thousand 

It is also a fact that those who make the largest profits from comparatively small in- 
vestments on this plan are persons who live away from Chicago and invest through brokers 
who thoroughly understand systematic trading. 

Our plan does not risk the whole amount invested on any trade, but covers both sides, 
so that whether the market rises or falls it brings a steady profit that piles up enormously in 
a short time. 

WRITE FOR CONVINCING PROOFS, also our Manual on successful speculation 
and our Daily Market Report, full of money-making pointers. ALL FREE. Our Man- 
ual explains margin trading fully. Highest references in regard to our standing and success. 

For further information address 


THOMAS & Cco.., Bankers and Brokers, 


241-242 Rialto Building, CHICAGO, ILL 
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sell the Improved Hall 
Typewriter. 

Writes all languages 
Price $30. Send for 
catalogues and terms. 

. Address 


N. Typewriter Co. 


196 Summer St Boston 
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Suffolk Bureau 
oF Legal Business. 


39 Court St., Boston, 


Collects at moderate costs claims of every descrip- 
tion in all parts of the United States and Canada 
examines with care and thoroughness Titles to Real 
Estate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, Mortgages, and all Le- 
gal Papers, and prosecutes and detends suits. 


Mrs. L. D. Gray Pearson 
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SEASON OPENS JUNE 


Rates $60, $75 and $9 
| according to location 
cottages, with facilities 
keeping, if desired, $450 | 
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EMPLOYERS. 
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1ss matter. | 


s about entering upon 
il turmoil of the politi- 
preparatory to the 
ch takes place within 


ri 


rtunately, one of the 
threatened to produce 
this year has 
pped out of sight, or 

t control the situation 

vas feared But, really, is 
in having all this dis- 

ry year? Would 
Greenhalge be less satis- 
»overnor if he had been 


tement 





and, 


te ist year for a two-years 
nies id of being re-elected this 
Would Governor Russell, 

came before him, have madea 

foie ssadmirable record if he had not 
zed to spend a month each 

‘stumping the state’ for 

he election \nnual elections have 
prestige of tradition and long 

: cperience; but so have a good 


hings which we do not 
inge for the better. 
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gnation is expressed at 
sal of the Chinese gov- 
sse and banish the 

e€ province in which 
upon missions 
A considerable 
number of the fanatics concerned in 
| ive had their heads 
eer it of in the pec uliarly brutal Chin- 
ese fashion tit is urged that the 

rovince, who is sus- 
vance with therioters, 
shed also. It may 
r the future safety of 
‘ ita change be made 
“’ 80vernorship of that province, 
t should be insisted 

s the refusal of the 
i, > eramentso unreasonable? 

th ; Wee ‘ * ago, some of the people 
torte ing which was then under 

| 8 go nment,roseupagainst 

ary news Src ey ued peaceable Chinese 
‘ utchered a considerable 
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China demanded of the United 
States the removal of the governor 
of Wyoming at that time? Would 
we have listened to it for a moment? 


ARVARD College opens the 
new year with an interesting 
class of 465 in the academic depart- 
ment; including the scientific, 571. 
rhis 's a gain of 69 over last year. 
A similar increase is reported at 
Yale. 


opens 


lhe Institute of Technology 
next week with almost as 
many entering as at Harvard. This is 
indicative not only of the growth of 
a desire to secure the advantages of 
a higher education than our public 
schools afford, but of a greater abil- 
ity, or ability on the part of a greater 
number, to avail themselves of the 


opportunity for such education. 
That is to say, it indicates ‘good 


times.’ A university education costs 
something in money, and more men 


are able to pay for it this year than 


could pay for it last year. And it 
is a good investment 
UDGE Nelson of the United 


to hear a 
who appeared before 
for naturalization just as he 
came out of the ditch in which he 
had working, unwashed and 
with clothing covered with mud. 
He said that this was an offence tothe 
dignity of the court and an insult to 
the country in which the applicant 
wished to become a citizen. A\l- 
though there is no statute law 
applicable to such a case, “ there is 
a law.” said Judge Nelson; “it is 
called the law of common sense.” It 


States Court refused 
him 


beet 


was a pretty sharp lesson which 
Judge Nelson taught by his 
action in this matter, but it 
is a wholesome one. Just as 


liberty does not mean license and 
equality does not mean communism, 
so ‘republican simplicity ’ does not 
mean a disregard of conventional 
propriety. It is the duty of the 
American citizen to respect the 
dignity of the state and the feelings 
of his fellow-citizens, in the courts 
oron the street cars or wherever he 
may be. 
S a spectacle, the exploit of 
Lieutenant Peary, Hugh Lee 
and Matthew Henson in the far 
north is extraordinary. They have 
almost made a triumph out of their 
failure. Here are three men, lack- 
ing the two most important items 
of equipment for a sledge-journey, 
alcohol and pemmican, provided 
with faulty sledges only, not in per- 
f2ct health themselves; who, in spite 
of all these disadvantages, march 
twelve hundred miles over a track- 
less snow-desert. It is no easy feat 
for well men with a complete outfit. 
Who shall say the splendid exhibi- 
tion of pluck on the part of himself 
and his companions will not spur 
some other explorer to try the route 
to the north end of Greenland? It 
is said that Lieutenant Peary de- 


plores what he believes to be the 
fact that his failure will set back 
Arctic exploration ten years. But, if, 
on the contrary, his example incites 
others to action, then it will not 
only not have been in vain, but on 
the other hand will have been a dis- 
tinct benetit to the Arctic cause. 


HERE is 


time in 


chance, this 
determine 
whether laws forbidding prize fight 
ing amount toanything. ‘Themana- 
gers of the proposed fight between 
Corbett and Fitzsimmons have un- 
dertaken to secure a license for the 
‘exhibition,’ in the face of a law 
prohibiting prize-fights. ‘They have 
so far secured a judicial decision 
which seems to aside the law, 
but the governor refuses to allow the 
license to issue, and it is likely that 
the highest court in the State will be 
called upon to pass on the question. 
Ihis is one of the things which should 
be settled in the interest of civiliza- 
tion and decency. It should be 
settled quickly and beyond the 
shadow of question as to the author- 
ity of the people to suppress prize- 
fighting. 


another 
‘lexas, to 


set 


HENRY LEE. 

NE of the interesting querists 
who contribute to the invalu 
able Notes and (Queries of the 
Transcript asked who was Henry 
Lee of Massachusetts, who received 
the vote of South Carolina for the 
vice-presidency in the election of 
1832. ‘The Transcript, alas, though 
on the off days it is a free-trade 
newspaper, had lost all memory of 
this distinguished Boston merchant. 
It could only say in reply that the 
name of Henry Lee of Massachu- 
setts is in none of the encyclopedias 

or biographical dictionaries. 


So much the worse for the en- 
cyclopedias and _ biographical dic- 
tionaries. ‘The truth is that the 


free-traders of South Carolina had 
named Mr. Floyd of Virginia as an 
appropriate candidate at _ that 
moment for the presidency. They 
wanted to puta Northern name on 
their ticket with Mr. Floyd, and 
with great propriety they named Mr. 
Henry Lee of this city, who had 


published more than one strong 
pamphlet in connection with the 
free-trade argument. One of his 


volumes, which is still preserved, 
consists of eleven numbers, which 
had been separately published: An 
Exposition of the Evidence in sup- 
port of the Memorial to Congress of 
the Free-Trade Convention, setting 
forth the evils of the existing Tariff. 
His evidence on the sugar duty was 
so important that Matthew Carey 
replied to it, in a pamphlet still pre- 
served: Strictures on Mr. Lee’s 
Exposition of Evidence on the Sugar 
Duty in behalf of the committee 
appointed by the Free-Trade Con- 
vention, 
Colonel this 


Benton’s note on 


Cotecres price, $2.50 Per Year 
ingle Copies, 5 Cents 


stroke of South Carolinian indepen- 
dence is_ significant: ‘ Another 
circumstance attended this election 
of ominous character and deriving 
emphasis from the state of the 
times. South Carolina refused to 
vote in it; that is to say, voted with 
neither party, and threw away her 


vote upon citizens who were not 
candidates, and who received no 
vote but her own—namely, Govern- 


or John Floyd of Virginia and Mr. 
Henry Lee of Massachusetts—a 
dereliction not to be accounted for 
upon any intelligible or consistent 
reason, seeing that the rival candid- 
ates held the opposite sides of the 
system of which the state com- 
plained, and that the success of the 
one was to be its overthrow, of the 
other to be its confirmation.” 

The Boston public library has a 
copy of this, which also contains an 
autograph letter of Mr. Lee to 
Theodore Parker. ‘They have also 
a pamphlet of Mr. Lee’s of the date 
of 1836, entitled ‘An Exposition of 
Facts and Arguments in support of 
a Memorial to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts by Citizens of Boston 
and vicinity in favor of a Bank of 
ten millions.’ 

Inthisconnectionitisinteresting to 
note that the Mr. Floyd who received 
the vote.of South Carolina for the 
presidency is the father of John B. 
Floyd, Secretary of War under 
Buchanan. It is of him that Grant, 
in that happiest of his epigrams, 
said by telegraph from Fort Donel- 
son, ‘** General Floyd stole away.” 
For his behavior on that occasion 
Jefferson Davis relieved him from 
command. He had therefore the 
interesting fortune of receiving the 
severest censure possible from each 
of the contending parties. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CITIES IN THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 


OVERNOR Morton of New 
York, early last summer, ap- 
pointed two important commissions. 
They were charged with the duty of 
preparing a uniform charter for the 
cities of New York. One of the com- 
missions deals with cities having a 
population over 50,000; the other, 
with cities having a population under 
50,000. Both of these commissions 
are now hard at work, and, under the 
law which called them into being, 
they will report to the Legislature of 
1896, on or before the first of Feb- 
ruary. 

A member of the commission for 
cities of more than 50,000 popula- 
tion, lately stated, in response to a 
question put to him by a reporter, 
that “the commission will be likely 
to agree upon a sharp separation of 
legislature from executive functions; 
that it will recommend very consid- 
erable enlargement of the powers of 
the mayor and, very likely, favor 
his appointments being made with- 
out confirmation by any other 
authority. Undoubtedly some checks 








will be devised, and I should not be 
surprised if a provision of the Troy 
charter should be favored by the 
commission. ‘This provides for the 
removal of the mayor, for cause, by 
the governor, after proceedings such 
as are provided in the case of sher- 
iffs.”” ‘The commissioner expressed 
the opinion that the people of the 
cities in question wished to try the 
experiment of giving the mayor the 
appointment of heads of depart- 
ments. He added that he himself 
favored the proposition, although he 
was sensible that well-grounded ob 
jections could be urged against it. 

The problem of the government 
of cities would be less difficult of 
solution, or rather would be sooner 
solved, were there less blind devo 
tion to party in New York the 
other states. { commission, no 
matter how able, public-spirited and 
experienced may be the 
posing it, no matter how wise and 
practical may be the conclusions at 
which it arrives, is pretty 
have its labor for its pains, because 
the legislature to which it 
has primarily to partisan 
politics in considering those conclu 
sions. ‘The commissioner 
statements and opinions we have 
been quoting is a Rochester man. 
The Rochester Post Express in its 
comments upon what he had to say 
remarks that “the coming Legisla 
ture, like all legislatures, will be 
partisan and it cannot be depended 
upon to adopt any plan that will be 
radically damaging to party inter 
ests. For instance, if a Democratic 
mayor be elected in Rochester, it is 
not likely that a Republican Legis 
lature will turn over to him all the 
patronage, no matter how admirable 
a theoretical plan of municipal gov 
ernment may be devised by the com- 
mission.”” ‘The Post Express doubt 
less is right. ‘he history of repeated 
efforts which have been made to 
construct uniform municipal char 
ters attest that the average legisla 
tor thinks first of his party and then 
of the interests of the Common 
wealth. Not so many years ago a 
city commission was appointed by 
the governor of New York which 
was of exceptional strength. It was 
a non-partisan body. William M. 
Evarts was its chairman, and asso- 
ciated with him were ten or more 
men as well equipped as he success- 
fully to grapple with the great sub- 
ject. After making a_ thorough 
study of the problem from all points 
of view, the commission presented 
its report, supplementing it with the 
draft of a charter. What was the 
result? Why, the Legislature with 
very little ceremony proceeded to 
consign the report to the waste bas- 
ket, because it proposed to place a 
slight limitation upon the right of 
suffrage. One of the sections of the 
proposed charter provided that only 
tax-payers should be allowed to vote 
for officials whose duty it would be 
to make or to pass upon certain 
appropriations. The provision, of 
course, was meant as a wholesome 
and much-needed check upon the 
reckless expenditure of public money. 
But the Legislature would have none 
of it and to the cry, ‘no interfer- 
ence with suffrage,’ it brought the 
labors of this illustrious commission 
absolutely to naught. 

But in spite of such discouraging 
facts as these the cities of the 
United States are gradually improv- 
ing their systems of government. It 
is anage of civic reform and we may 
be sure that the good government 
clubs and the related non-partisan 
organizations of the country will 
persevere in their unselfish labors 
until all our municipal charters are 
what they ought to be — instruments 


and 


men con 


sure to 


reports 


respect 


W hose 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 


that thoroughly conserve the great- 
est good of the greatest number. 
The progress which is made is slow 
but sure. 

Wma. McELroy, 


THE SCHOOLS, 


ITH the month of September, 

we have to the crops, 

and to send the boys and girls to 
schools. There is a 
relation — not to 
pendence 


mow 


mutual 
mutual 
between the two affairs. 

1 once asked a Western man who 
was loafing in the luxuries of Narra 
gansett Pier, with his family, why 
they did not stay through the first 
fortnight ot September, which is the 
pleasantest season of 
the 


ill concealed sc orn,as tomy Suppose d 


certain 


say de- 


the year at 
sea-board. He answered, with 
ignorance. 

‘Don’t 
crops must be mowed ?” 
the 


you suppose that the 


If we did not mow crops we, 
could not pay for the chool- hor 
the masters and mistresses, the « 
ind the janitors, 
text-books 


If, on the other hand, nobody 


ind ( h inpe 
h 1d 
put the boys to schooltwenty or thirty 
years ago, there would be no crops 
to mow. 

If any one doubts that, let him 
travel in and learn 
Spanish delays come from 


Spain, what 
You say 
at a Railway Station to the porter, 
* Cavalier, might | ask you to have 
trunk 
And 
he says, with equal courtesy, “ Cava 
the 


comes and 


this 
across to the hotel opposite ote 


the goodness to carry 


who 
the ad 


lier, sO soon as Cavalier 


can read, reads 
dresses to us, all the trunks will be 
taken to all the Hotels.’”’ When 
has seen that sort of thing three or 


four hundred 


one 
times, he begins to 
feel the value of schooling for every 
body. 

All the same it must be confessed, 
that, just as the are 
the people who have made ( hurches 
unpopular, where they are unpopular, 
so it is the cut-and-dried ‘ Teachers,’ 
as they like to be called, whose 
defects have started sneers and com 
plaints about the great system of 


Ecclesiastics 


_ Public Schools 


‘ School 
but 
: Teac her . do 


said 
Mistresses ’ 


In old times men 
masters and School 
for some reason the 
not like this now. 

As the teachers are making their 
new resolutions for their new year, 
which begins in September as the 
Russian year used to do, they may 
take into consideration this danger 
of the Rut, or of Mechanical Formul: 
taking the place of Spirited Educa- 
tion. 

That: was a hard saying of a 
cynical man, that a School-master 
was a deck hand, who handed people 
across the gang-way to take the 
great Voyage of Life. and never took 
it himself. Th  .eachers of 
Public Schools itto themselves 
and to the Country to see that this 
bitter saying is not true ofthem. A 
distinguished teacher once said with 
a sigh, “I do not know what to 
with X. He has lived in 
and speaks French readily. Yet he 
must be marked on the same scale 
with the other boys in the French 
class!”’ As if it were not a piece of 
unexpected good fortune which sent 
a boy who was master of French into 
the crowd of those who knew next 
to nothing! 

It is with pleasure that one sees 
that the Western schoolsand Western 
teachers, of the better sort, are more 
and more breaking upclassmachinery. 
They are thus teaching good lessons 
to teachers in the'‘ruts as to the 
absolute necessity of watching the 
needs of each scholar. That capital 


our 


do 
France, 


book, now aclassic, The Evolution 
of Dodd, was a great help in this 
reform. 

So much for the possible resolu- 
tion with which teachers may start 
on their winter. But for one teacher 
who reads these lines, a hundred in- 
telligent young men or ys_ will 
read them, who are doubting about 
for another 
To these young fellows | should like 
to tell a little story, as dear Abra 
ham would say. 

One of the 


Suc¢ essful leader S, 


boys 


going to school year, 


most important and 
whom we have in 
told it to 
ares to know 
the platform 


f rand ind swell] pub i¢ 


y 
a 


me. If 


where, it 


Massachusetts, 
anybody « 
was at table of a 
very dinner, 
where we were both to make speeches, 
before we were an hour older. Che 
story was this 
When he was fifteen he 

that he had 
all he wanted to go 


High 


to put on too fine 


to sche 
that he did 


het | hoo] 


father gone 0] 
not 
want to go to and, 


not 


a point on it, 
He 
roto Boston,and make his fortune. 


His 


‘ ‘ } 
that he would not gO. wantea 


‘ 


father 


1 tool 


father as gently as a 


1, told him that he 
Hie told him that the world of 


was 
man 
kind is divided between two classes, 
those and those 
He told the boy 
that if he left school then, he 
always belong to the class of 
but that if 


the High School a year or 


who give orders 
who obey them. 
would 
those 
who obey he went to 
two he 
would belong to the class of those 
who give commands. 

Lhe boy Say ol 

thought he knew better, and 
Ihe 


he could lead a horse 


shall we course 
per 
father knew that, while 
to the 
" 


isted 
water, 
he could not make He 
knew that he could make him go to 
High School but he could not 

So he 


him drink 


make 
" 


him study. gave way will 
ingly, 

Che boy came to Boston, the 
typical the Whit 
tington with a grip-sack and a 
dollar bill in his pocket. 
had not there 
before he learned 
fool. 

‘““T found out that | 
those who had to take orders, 
that I should be. I did write 
well enough, I did not cast figures 
well enough. I knew no French or 
German. | could not state 
wanted done, on paper.” 

That youngster had the courage 
and wit and sense to go back on his 
tracks. Night in and night out. from 
September to June, he worked 
or three hours in the evening High 
Schools. Year in out it 
took him to make good the loss of 
that one year at the High School, 
which he so foolishly threw in his 
father’s face, at the beginning. 

And he said to me, that it 
simply the grit which he put 
this High School work, 
made him what he is, a 
Men And he told 
in a quite distinct 
should tell it to such 
will read this article. 

Raiph Waldo Emerson wrote to 
his daughter, when she was away 
from home at school, “It does not 
matter so much what you study, as 
it matters with whom you study.” 
This is very important. If you can 
spend this winter with a man older 
than you are, wiser than you are, 
whom you cannot talk with nor look 
upon but you feel that here is a real 
living man—an Almighty child of 
an Almighty God — do you take that 
chance. Very likely you will never 
have such another. And this is the 
greatest gift that God himself can 
give you. 


boy of stories: 
five 
And he 
three months, 


that he 


been 


was a 


one of 
and 


was 


not 


what | 


two 


and 


was 
into 
had 
Leader of 
that story 
that | 
youngsters as 


which 


me 
wish, 
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German or Italian increases, just 
so have we found our things to eat 
less bearable. We hoped to make a 
glorious ending of our trip at the 
Weissenstein, as memories of a for- 
mer visit recalled the superb view 
all the Swiss plain and the 
snow-capped mountains; but For- 
tune decided that we had had enough 
of her good graces and sent upon us 
strong winds, thick clouds and heavy 
rain which felt as though it should 
have been snow, and forced us to 
descend into the sunshine at Soleure. 
Chere we 
but somewhat 


over 


excellent 
over-cautious 


dismissed our 
cocher, 
who had been nearly scared out of 
his wits by the steep road down the 
mountain. Would that he could see 
some of our White or Green 
tain roads! 


moun 


| wish I could tell of some of 
little-known Switzer 
land, particularly of bicycling around 
Zurich, but 


our 
other trips in 
the laws of ‘unity, mass 


and coherence’ and patience tor 
bid, and these will have to make ‘an 
other Suffice it to that 


there are still many placesinthisglot 


s'ory Say 
ious country where tourists never go, 


ind where the Aofe/-porticr does not 
in fact, where there is 
all and the 


traveller will find a hearty and hospi- 


speak English 


no portier at where 
table welcome from good and honest 
people 

CHARLES PEARODY. 
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i) ten, Seplem be 


MARY MAGDALENE. 


\ ERMON PREACHED IN rHE SOUTH 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BY 
EDWARD 1 HAL} 

Marty called Magdalene, out of whom 

went seven devils Luke viii 
The New Testament theory of 


possession by dey ils is by no means 
clear, and probably is not meant to 
be. ‘This is clear enough, however, 
that the devils, whatever they were, 
hunted in groups or troops. ‘That is 
the custom of all devils known to us 
now, and there is some advantage in 
studying them together. Possibly 
we may come upon the taws of their 
association. 


Nothing whatever is known of 
this Mary but what is told in the 
text and in the accounts of the 
Saviour’s crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion. We know that she was the 
companion of Joanna, the wife of 


Herod’s treasurer. ‘The assumption 


that she was a woman who had 
been an adultress is wholly without 
foundation in Scripture. All that 
we know is that she had lived 


in Magdala,a town near the Saviour’s 
home in Capernaum; that 
with her friend, Joanna, who was a 
lady in rank, ministered to him in 
his Galilean journeys ; that she saw 
him at tke crucifixion and after his 
resurrection. We know this, and 
that seven devils had gone out from 


she, 


her. What those seven devils may 
have been we are left to imagine 


from what we know of the lives of 
women of her time and of ours. 
Whatever her life was, it is certain 
that in that time this Mary had 
grown to womanhood, secluded 
rather more from open life and inter- 
course with boys and men than if 
she had grown up with us, but not 


in the absolute seclusion of an 
Eastern harem today. When the 
time for her marriage came, the 


friend of the bridegroom came to treat 
with her father and her mother, to 
ask their permission for the marri- 
age. But this by no means implies 
that the bridegroom had not seen 
her and selected her, nor that she 


did not love him or select him 
among other suitors. They had 
been betrothed, he and she, in a 
solemn ceremony of betrothal. 





When the time of the wedding came, 
the bridegroom with his family and 
friends came in a brilliant proces- 


sion through the streets to her 
house. Her maidens had dressed 
her, had veiled her. had crowned 


her, and her procession was in wait- 


ing. When the bridegroom’s pro- 
cession arrived, it took her proces- 
sion in, and escorted her and her 
train to his house. There he un- 
veiled her, and in this act the cere- 
mony of marriage ended. ‘Then 
followed a festival, lasting, perhaps, 
through many days of feasting, 
dancing, and rejoicing. Of this 
festival, of course, the bride was 


chief. And it was not, perhaps, for 
a fortnight that she was left to her 
husband and her home. 

And then, so left, | have fancied 
that this bride may have felt the 
reaction from courtship, betrothal, 
and festival. I do not know what 
her husband was. One of those lake 
fishermen, perhaps, off for two or 
three days at a time perhaps, wait- 
ing for a catch, following the whims 
of a school of fish, or carrying in 
those caught to sell to the garrison 
at ‘Tiberias \hen he home 

well, the wet, dirty fisherman’s 
gear was not exactly the costume of 
the wedding night. He was tired 
and silent, and cross, perhaps; at 
the best, when he 
ences, they were 
flutes and 
nightingales., 


came 


told his experi- 
not all tales of 
myrtles and roses and 

And, with the morn 
ing, he would be away again. I 
have fancied that the home at 
Magdala may have seemed narrow, 
dull, and dead; that did not 
like the neighbors, enough 
fish wives, not 


she 
good 
perhaps, but 

with the school com 
panions of her mother’s home. | 
have fancied that, 


com- 
paring well 
sat and 
spun and wove, or perhaps, as she 
cleaned fish and spread them to dry 
on the beach, she looked backwards, 
not with regret exactly, but with a 
comparison which did not make the 
present attractive, and that on any 
dull day she looked forward gloomily 
to three hundred and sixty-five such 
days ina year, and to ninety such 
years, if, by ill luck, she lived as 
long as Sarah did. ‘That is, I have 
imagined that the first devil which 
haunted the home ana life of this 
young bride wasthe Devil of Dis- 
content. She was married, but marri- 
age was not the delightful wonder 
which prattling girls had thought it. 
She was mistress of her own home. 
But to reign in the house of a fisher- 
man was not the gorgeous empire 
she had dreamed of. Poor child! 
she did not know how to command 
her circumstances; and so this 
mean Devil Discontent came sneak- 
ing in and ruled her. 

And no such devil 
remain long alone. So I have 
fancied that, in the restlessness of 
this life, she tried, in an uneasy way, 
to wriggle out of her wretchedness, 
by seeking outside her house that 
excitement which she could not find 
in the routine within. Did _ she, 
perhaps, think she could show to 
those mean-spirited women who 
surrounded her at Magdala the 
superior ways, the style, and adorn- 
ment of the gentlefolk at Capernaum 
or of Tiberias; that she could show 
them something of the propriety and 
elegance which she had noted when 
her mother took her on a visit to 
her mother’s cousin, the chief con- 
tractor for the garrison? Did she 
bring out the bravery and finery of 
dresses which had been hidden away 
since the wedding? Did she make 
frequent journeys tothe bazaar at 
Capernaum, and_ reinforce those 
scanty stores with new equipments, 
so that on some brilliant Sabbath 


as she 


is satisfied to 


in the spring she could astonish all 
her side of the synagogue with the 
new wonders of her raiment, more 
gorgeous than Solomon’s, and draw 
the curious looks and admiration of 
the men upon the other side? Did 
the loom rest and the distaff stand 


unused while she made _ time for 
these new devisings? And so did 
she appear, first on the Sabbath 


days, then on other festivals, the 
woman of most brilliant dress in all 
Magdala ? Did she make time, 
money, comfort all bend to this new 
passion for adornment? Did the 
Devil Discontent find new field for 
indignation when this passion was 
not gratified? ‘Then we may safely 
say that he had been reinforced in 
his empire over the poor bride by 
the arrival of the other devil, of 
Display. 

And, when these two devils are at 
work with the poor child, one knows 
very nearly what devils they will 
bring in to help them. For so soon 
as home and its poor, humble life 
are squarely compared in her mind 
with this showy life of fashion, 
though it were only the fashion of 
Magdala, there come in cravings for 
the grander life of the more showy 
women, whom poor Mary thinks 
more fashionable, of ‘Tiberias and 
Capernaum. ‘There comes in the 
pitiful wish to talk about this person 
and about that, forwhoma year ago 
she did not care a straw—as_ cer- 
tainly she never thought of them. 
Ignorant of matters of real interest, 
she and persons as shallow as 
self meet now at the 
now at the sea-shore, 
market-place, only 
lives, the 


her- 
village well, 
now in the 
to discuss the 
manners of others, their 
and their failures. If 
the child of Dorcas is born under an 
evil eve or not; if it is true that the 
prefect sent back to Zebedee a boat- 
load of fish because they were not 
fit to use; what was the message 
with which Michael’s boy was 
charged when the centurion sent 
him across the lake to Gadara; 
whether it could be true that the 
contract of marriage was broken off 
between Levi and Elizabeth—this 
tittle-tattle of the market-place, 
exaggerating every fault and shroud. 
ing every virtue with a_ blemish, 
comes in across the old simple 
current of a good girl’s maiden life. 
The common interests of home all 
give way, and even her thoughts are 
no longer her own; for they come 
and go as _ these devils will, and she 
thinks that they all talk of false- 
hoods and intrigues and impurities. 
It is not when she is with others 
only, it is quite as much when she 
is alone, that, beside the devils Dis- 
content and Display, the chattering 
devil whom I shall call the Devil of 
Gossip, claims her as his slave. 

And then, where there is so mach 
talk, so much vanity and so much 
vain talk, another devil comes. It 
will not do to take any step back- 
ward, We must keep up to the 
proud pre-eminence we have won in 
style, in dress, in conversation, and 
in all these other little arts of the 


successes 


gay world of the lakeside. We live 
to shine. We live to please in that 
gay circle of the upper ten of 


Magdala; and no other competitor 
must come between poor Mary and 
the success which she has attained. 
She must please by this art here, 
and by that art there; for the poor 
creature thinks now that p-ople are 
to be pleased only by effort to please 
them. In the early days, just after 
the marriage festival, or perhaps in 
days before it, she pleased Alphzus 
best simply by telling him what was, 
what sweet thoughts crossed her 
pure mind and what fine feelings 
crossed her pure heart. But allmen 
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are not as easily pleased as Alphzus, 
nor, alas! all women, she says. And 
so she says one thing here, and alas ! 
quite another thing there. Here is 
an old friend of her father’s who 
cannot bear to see her throwing 
life away and on some festival he 
takes her a little away from the 
dancers to give her a little caution. 
And she cannot resist the tempta- 
tion just to fascinate him also. And 
to him she tells her pretty penitences 
so sweetly, and explains her tempta- 
tions so artlessly, and asks his 
advice so simply, that she supposes, 
little fool, that she has deceived the 


very elect. And when, within 
fifteen minutes after, when the turn 
in the dance brings her in with 


Hiram, her husband’s early friend, 
who was away with the army when 
they were married, there is just a 
drooping of the eye, and just a little 
start when he speaks, and just a 
sentence half begun and not finished, 


which shall imply what of course 
she must not say—that if—well, 
what is done is done—but if 


Alpheus had gone away with the 
soldiers, and Hiram had stayed at 
home, well, things might not have 
been what they are. And, in ten 
minutes more, as they are all sitting 
at the entertainment, and the young 
Roman standard-bearer Lucius 
makes a chance to speak, in broken 
Syriac, some words of clumsy compli- 
ment to the young Hebrew matron, 
why, you would have said, in turn, 
that he was the only person whom 


she ever respected or cared for. 
The very Devil of Falsehood him 
self has got hold of this girl, who 
was as true as the light when 
Alphzus took her from her mother’s 
home—so certain is that devil to 
find entrance where the Devils of 


Discontent and Display and Slander 
have led the way. 

They came in the suite of 
content. But discontent is rampant 
as ever, although they have come 
in. No change in her home, no 
change in circumstance, drives him 
away. ‘This poor woman cannot 
make herself the queen of circum- 


dis 


stance. She cannot make circum- 
stance serve her. Her children 


come to her, but she cannot reconcile 
herself to the care and confinement 
and change of life they bring. Her 
husband can make nothing of the 
change of life which has come in, 
with the madness of possession by 
all these devils ; and she, of course, 
does not analyze her life. All that 
she knows is that she is more dis- 
contented than ever. ‘The gayeties 
of life have not satisfied her; 
brilliancy and jollity have not 
satisfied her: gossip and lying do 
not satisfy her. What those who 
look on see does not suggest itself 
to her. They see that, with the 
tight sway of all these devils chok- 
ing her and hindering her, she is no 
longer the lighted girl whom Alphzus 
loved. Sheis no longer the free, 
proud woman who deserved his love. 
She has no thought for him now 
nay, no real thought for her chil- 
dren. She has no thought for any 
but herself. All this gossip about 
the frailties and follies of other 
people betrays no interest in them, 
No: if you would really interest her, 
you must talk now about her - about 
her jewels, her dancing, her success 
at the picnic, her repartee to the 
publican. It is “I by myself I” 
who is the queen of poor Mary’s 
reverence. For the other devils all 
together have made a throne which 
the Devil of Selfishness is sitting on. 
And then she begins to be aware 
how she herself is changed. She, 
who was the lightest-hearted girl in 
Magdala, the sweetest-tempered, the 
favorite of all the other girls, is 
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now wayward and cross, and she 
knows she is. It is not only that 
the old, simple pleasures have lost 
their charm. If Alphzus serenade 
her with his flute on the anniversary 
of her birthday, she is provoked, 
and not pleased. She is not pleased 
with anything but sheer compliment: 
she is provoked with everything in 
its turn. She is not pleased when 
she is left alone, she is not pleased 
when the children come storming 
round her, she is not pleased when 
she has driven them away. Is it ill 
health? She tries to think so. But 
the village doctor cannot find that 
anything is the matter with her. 
The symptom isa symptom which 
sometimes announces bodily weak 
ness But this time it is something 


worse than a bodily crisis. Poor 


creature ! It is not her body, it is 


not her mind which is weak and 
faint, It is the soul itself which is 
all aw ry, so beset with devils. It is 
the Devil of Irritability which has 


possession of her. 

And then some devil, perhaps all 
the other devils together, tempt her 
And 


foolish enough to suppuse that this 


to drive him out. she 1s just 
is only nervousness and faintness 
it is a something physical perhaps, 
something which, maybe, all women 
have to undergo. Perhaps she is 
ill. And one of these fools she has 
been flirting with sends to her, under 
some pretence, a little skin of the 
wine of Eshcol, making his sister 
bring a message that it is recom- 
mended by high authority at Jeri 
And then her husband, 
Alphzus, is only too glad to bring, 
on his next trip, other medicines of 
the same sort, such as the f 


cho. poo! 


wives oOo 
drink 
And, 
selfish, 
the refuge 


the officer of ‘Tiberias when 
their nerves fail them. 

and more, the irritable, 
contented woman seeks 
which sleep gives, if nothing else 
will give, and which wine 
to give, even if it often breaks its 
promise. And here is an old hag 
from behind the mountains, who is 
willing to explain to her what are 
the “drugged wines” which the 
Scripture warns her against in forty 
places. Of course she would not 
take them, if she were not ill! Never! 
But, as she is, one has to take 
much the less of these. It is only 
a little of the Eshcol wine mixed 
with the seeds of the poppy. See, 
Mary Magdalene can do it herself if 
she will, from the poppy seeds in 


more 
dis 


promises 


so 


her own garden. If she will! Ah 
me! will was gone long ago! She 


is sure to do it sosoon as the tempter 


speaks to her. It is no true lover 
like her husband. It is not even a 
false lover like him who sent her 
that false gift. Itisthe very king 
devil of all the devils— Belial— the 


devil of lust, of intemperance, of self 
indulgence, who has got possession 
of her now. ‘There is no reasoning 
now. There is no poor excuse of 
selftoself. “I wanttodoit  There- 
fore I do it. I choose to do it.” 
So it is. Prayer is gone, duty is 
gone, faith is gone, hope is gone, all 
is gone, save self and license and 
indulgence. No, not all; for dis- 
content is still here, the wretched 
love of display is here, the same 
false tongue is here, the same spirit 
of slander! But all save these is 
gone. Her house was empty. But 
it is not empty now. These seven 
devils, each worse than he who came 
before, have entered in and dwell 
there. They possess her, poor 
creature, for their own. 

Devils worse than the first, indeed ! 

Now it is as easy to trace the 
other part of that history. Such a 
woman as that does not take any 
rest or satisfaction in her position. 
No: you say she has made her own 








lot. Soshehas. But it does not 
follow that she likes it. To man or 
woman, so broken down by the devils 
of self-indulgence, you go, who were, 
perhaps, never so tempted. You go 
with your Joseph Surface talk about 
their wretchedness and the misery of 
their fall, and you find that they can 
talk about it, if that were all, much 
more terribly than you can. They 
know all about it. Nay, they are 
clutching at any straw for succor. 
Suppose such a woman as I have 
described, unable even to maintain 
the appearances of home, not fit to 
with own children 
even she sees them withdraw from 
her she knows that her husband 
cares for her only as he would care 
for any other wreck, left upon him 
as a part of his duty to provide for. 
She wakes every morning, to wish to 


be trusted her 


and she 


goes to a wretched bed at night, to 


God that it were evening ; 


wish to God that it were morning. 
She does not need any exhortation 
of yours to know how deep is the 
gulf into which she has fallen. 

No; but it is easy to see how 
such a woman as that heard the 
words which the Saviour of men 


first of all addressed to such women 
and to such men 
to see how at 


First, it is easy 
Capernaum, at Ti- 
berias, orat Magdala, such a woman 
as that. living for excitement, and 
always eager to see what the crowd 
would to be in the 
throng that surrounded him. Why, 
she would have been there, were this 
an Arab chief who had 
the village, or a 


saw, be sure 


ridden into 


> 
Roman sergeant 
with his soldiers. I hen, once in his 
to 


would follow him, to hear everything 


presence, it is easy see how she 


and to seeeverything. A poor straw 
upon the wind, like her, who has lost 
all personal self-direction, obeys and 
cannot help obeying a leader like 
him, who personifies will, whose will 
is act, who wills and does, nor even 
speaks but with that authority which 
of course commands. 

Imagine her, wretched, broken, 
hating herself, and hating life, im 
agine her lying on the hillside, won- 
dering why came among all 
those people who look at her so dis- 
trustfully, and yet compelled to hear 
him speak, when he says: 

**Come unto me ye who are weary 
and heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest. 


she 


Of course she listens to see what 
more he has to say to her. 

* ‘Take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me; for [| am meek and 
lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls.” 

Rest! Why, he knows just what 
she is craving. He never saw her, 
but he knows better than she what 
is the matter with her. You do not 
wonder that, even if the crowd dis- 
perses she followshim. You do rot 
wonder, if when she sees his confi 
dence in her, she pours out the whole 
wretched story of her life —her 
discontent, her folly, her falsehood, 
and the ways of her throwing herself 
away. No; and you know what he 
will say. ; 

He will say, “ Daughter, thy sins 
are forgiven thee.” She isnot to be 
champing at that bit any longer. 
She is not to be harping on that old 
String. “Let the dead bury the 
dead,” he will say. “Thy sins are 
forgiven thee, wiped clean out of the 
book of God’s remembrance.”’ 

“And I, Lord?” 

You are to begin anew. Turn 
round. Be born again. Forget yes- 
terday, excepting as you mean to do 
differently from yesterday. Today’s 
life is a new life. You have been 
serving seven devils, you say. Now 
serve God. Here is his kingdom! 
Serve him now. 
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confusing preliminaries, Mr. Kitson 
proceeds to deal with the theories of 
Wealth, Value, Purchasing-power, 
Money, Gresham’s Law, Price, Cur 
rency, etc. On these subjects he 
writes with much force and anima- 
tion,and in criticising some of the 


views hitherto obtaining he utters 


some valuable truth and presents 
some thought worthy of consider 
ation. Still hiseffortsat construction 


He 
points out some errors in the prevail 
ing theories of value, but in the state 
ment of what value really is he does 
not get any advance on most of the 


are not altogether succes-ful 


recent writers, some of whom, indeed, 
much 
does. It 1s 


state his own theory more 


clearly than he one 
thing tosay that value is a ratio in 
dicating the amount of one 
modity that may equitably be given 
in exchange for a given quantity of 
another; but it is something more to 
point out —and this is the main thing 
what their ratio 
whether it is the cost of production, 


com 


on depends; 
solely, as some con’end, or supply 


and demand —utility—solely, as 
others assert; or whether it is a com- 
bination of both 

Che theory of money maintained 
by the ) repudiation 
of all money that is, in itself, at the 
the 


no 


1uthor implies a 


same time a commodity, and 
tokens having 
commodity value, but passing from 
hand to hand,and based on a _ kind 
of tubular the principal 


commodities. 


substitution of 


value of 


This is not a new 
scheme, theugh the author puts it in 
a new and introduces some 
Still his theory and 
method is lacking in clearness and 
definiteness. He is not wholly con 


sistent in his views of the 


form 
new features. 


relations 
of the government to money, appar- 
ently denouncing as_ unscientific 
all legislation on the subject, and 
yet making his new instrument of 
exchange altogether dependent upon 
government action, since, as he 
clearly states, it must be conven- 
tional, and conventionality in civil 
society can find no other expression 
than through the government. It 
is conceivable that some system of 
token money might be an improve 
ment on our present system; but 
the trouble would be in the imprac- 
ticability. Its regulation would re- 
quire superhuman wisdom, its liabil- 
ities toconfusion and demoralization 
would be more numerous than those 
now existing—and that is saying a 
great deal. 


Messrs. Fraser & Sergel’s little 
book is another of the many replies 
to Harvey’s Coin’s Financial School 
which, with all its preposterous 
notions, its absurdly fictitious state- 
ments and its garbled and mislead 
ing statistics, has, nevertheless, an 
immense circulation and has become 
a sort of Bible to a large class of 
people. It would hardly seem worth 
while to demolish such a_ boneless 
structure ; yet it is so easy to answer 
and is, withal, doing so much mis- 
chiefthat the temptation is great. 
Stillso much dothe class of men 
to whom this sort of financial phil- 
osophy appeals prefer smart, impu- 
dent and flippant nonsense to sober 
sensible but unromantic truth on 
this subject that Coin does not die 
easily. 
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The work before us is exceed- 
ingly interesting reading. It is 


written in an animated and popular 
style, cast ina somewhat dramatic 
form, and yet sets forth very clearly 
the facts of which such havoc has 
been made by Mr. Harvey. 


After the more serious 
entertainment comes the 
yet not without a 
‘Eli Perkins’ is disposed to take his 
turn the money I’m 
afraid some irreverent fellow might 
call this a mellow drama! ‘There is 


dramatic 
farce, and 
grave design. 


on question. 


something of this writer’s usual rid- . 


iculousness running all through 
the little book, and yet there are 
some evidences of a serious purpose 
here and there and a large number 
of good points are made. ‘The pic- 
tures are comic and some of the de- 
But the statistics are 
good and valuable and, if one knows 
how to read it, the argument is, on 
the whole, of considerable value. 
Gro. M. STEELE. 
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WASHINGTON, OR THE REVOLUTION A 
DRAMA. By Ethan Allen. Vol. I. 1770 
1777. New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 
At last we have a comprehensive 

drama upon the Revolution, Nota 

petty curtain raiser, dealing with 

but one phase of the contest, but a 

ten act play that finishes off the 

whole epoch from the Boston Mas- 
sacre to Washington’s Inauguration. 

Nor is the production continuously 

heavy. The chief speakers are fre- 

quently interrupted in the midst of 
their platitudes by scenes of the 
wildest dramatic interest; even that 


most thrilling modern play The 
Ensign contains no ‘stronger’ scene 


than a magnificent passage where 
the impetuous guests at the Boston 


Tea Party are controlled by the 
magnetism of a single man. 
“You ask who I am,” inquires 


the hero, as the mob is rushing down 
upon him. ‘ You have the right to 
know? My name is Richard Stand- 
ish sometimes called Dick Standish, 
or Farmer Dick.’ These impres- 
sive words quell the mob so that 
they listen to Farmer Dick’s appeal 
in favor of trusting in law. The 
farmer reconsiders, however, and the 
imitation Indians come to destroy 
the tea, 

And here Mr. Ethan Allen intro- 
duces one of those delightful bits of 
realism which, as he says in his 
preface, enable one to understand 
history much better when it is_pre- 
sented in dramaticform. The Indi- 
ans execute dances both before and 
after destroying the tea. What dra- 
matic resource is shown here; the in- 
troduction into a serious scene of the 
light dance! Mr. Vincent Crummles 
himself could but have rejoiced in 
this abrupt contrast. 

But after all the chief beauty of 
the play is the fine language used by 
the characters. Even the poorest 
soldiers have imaginations and talk 
in figures. And as for the officers 
—here isa bit of description by 
Farmer Dick, risen to be Colonel 


Standish. In the midst of the battle 
of Saratoga he is asked whether 
Benedict Arnold is not holding ‘high 
revelry.’ He responds, 

“He rides between the lines. In 
wantonness he wooes the bullets of 
either side, disdaining the General’s 
place behind his soldiers. Out from 
the rifting clouds of battle flashes 
now and then a glint of steel as 
when the forked lightnings gleam in 
the inky heavens. It is the sword 
of Arnold working a spell of self 
forgetfulness upon his frenzied fol- 
lowers.” 

This speech causes Standish’s 
comrade to respond in rhyme like 
King Henry V. upon the field at 
Agincourt. ‘Then Arnold himself 
comes pursuing in a flying (s/c) British 
officers, and exclaiming, ‘Quick 
footed Mercury, go not so fast.” His 
speech ends with this bit of pociry: 

‘* Now for the Hessian lines, while 
halts the day; since these English 
will here no longer stay.” It seems 
evident that a transposition has 
been made in this line; the cadence 
demands some such arrangement as 
“these here English will no longer 
stay,” and in all likelihood this is 
the proper reading 

In his preface Mr. Allen modestly 
says that he did not design this 
play to be acted, but merely tobe read. 
By the dramatic form, he believes, 
you can present scenes as they actu- 
ally occured much more vividly than 
by narrative form. I submit my 
opinion, however, that it is a pity 
to deprive the stage of this piece. 

A. W. V. 


THE NAULAHKA’ A Story of the Wrst 
AND Easr. $y Rudyard Kipling aud 
Wolcott Balestier. 


By F. Marion 
New York: 


SANT 'ILARIO. 
New Edition. 
& Co. 


Crawford. 
Macmi'lan 


The Naulahka is one of the eaily 
numbers of the Novelists’ Library, 
which may be described as a_ resur- 
rected recrudescence in_ yellow. 
The Naulahka was a necklace of 
gems but when appropriated by the 
hero of the story was stolen from the 
slender waist of the king's favorite. 

And that same hero—in the lan- 
guage ofthe hour and the street, he 
was a ‘peach.’ He was the typical 
Western hustler, created by Balestier 
and polished off by Kipling. He 
could shoot the eyes out of a cat; 
he could ride anything on earth, 
and the tricks he was up to were be- 
yond all praise. His only weakness 
was his love for the heroine, who, al- 
though she was a nice enough sort 
of a girl, was hardly a creature 
made for loving. She was sternly 
‘sot’ on rescuing the souls of the 
heathen Hindoos, hence the trips to 
India, from the far Western mining 
town in which she was reared. Her 
lover was as sternly determined to 
rescue her from a life which he was 
sure was destined to be thorny, so he 
went to India, too. Of course he 
comes out a winner, and returns 
with her—much good may she do 
him! That the story is good, and 
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the Indian part worth the reading, 
goes without saying. For, was it 
not the work of Kipling? 

The poor we have always with us, 
also, F. Marion Crawford. Consider 
the stories of this author, how they 
grow! Consider our lives, how short 
they are. Shall it be given to 
man to absorb the time and atten- 
tion of one generation, to the ex- 
clusion of all others? Shall we hold 
him guiltless who builds his stories 
as the old-time Down-Easters 
to build their schooners, in lengths 
of a mile or more, and cut off 
suit the purchaser? 

Sant ‘llario is the 
Saracinesca, and again, is it not the 
fore-runner of something else? And 
are the characters therein portrayed 
worth the ? For do not 


one 


used 
to 


sequel to 


is 


bother ? 
eyes grow weak with much reading 
as age ? Have 


our 


advances? not 


other matters worthy our 


we 
attention? 


PA. OD 
KAFIK STORIES By Charles S illy New 
VY ork Henry Holt & (Co 
It is perfectly evident that the 
author of these stories has seen, 


with his own eves, the peoples and 


the country he describes, It is per- 
fectly evident also that he is not 
a trained man of letters. For 
he presents, in crude form and 
inelegant diction, scenes and char 
acters that are not only strik 
ingly odd but also convincingly 
natural. In his stories the Zulu 
chiefs —abstract savages to most 


persons — become reasoning beings 


brutal enough; magnificently disre 
gardful of human life; yet not con 


temptible. It is a fine story of dis 
cipline and devotion, the tale of the 
destruction of the Zulu Regiment. 
Some of Mr. Scully's tales are slight 
and nearly all of them are morbid ; 


one, a story of cannibalism ts horri 
bly powerful — though, after all, not 
more powerful that the simple ac 
count of the little girl's death in 
Jameson’s sad Story of the Rear 
Column, All of the Kafir stories 
are interesting. Mr. Scully has an 


excellent field practically to himself. 
Neither Mr Rider Haggard, with his 
gorgeous, impossible tales nor Stan- 
ley, with his quaint tolk-lore tales, 
nor the editors of Illustrated Africa, 
that delightfully humorous periodi- 
cal, are his rivals in his particular 
‘actualistic’ branch of fiction. If 
he shall perfect his literary style he 
may yet be the prophet of Africa as 
it is, somewhat as Mr. Kipling is 
prophet of the real India. 

Utterly Mistaken by Annie Thomas 
has appeared in Cassell’s Union 
Square Library. The many ad- 
mirers of Miss Thomas will probably 
enjoy reading it, and more’s the 
pity; for a more hopelessly vulgar 


and poisonous book it would be 
hard to find. The only good thing 
that one can say of it is that its 


title seems appropriate. 


A Ringby Lass and Other Stories 
by Mary Beaumont appears in the 
dainty Iris Series (Macmillan and 
Co.). Of the five stories making up 
the book by far the best is the first 
and longest which gives the title to 
the volume. It is a simple little 
love story, with a touch of adventure 
and a few quaint bits of folk-lore to 
enliven it. The scene is laid ‘in 
Yorkshire fifty years ago—a time 
when that Northern country was 
still unspoiled by railways and cheap 
trippers, and when the speech of 
the natives was even broader and 


more unintelligible to the stranger 
than it today. The charming 
freshness of the country which marks 
this tale is lacking in the other 
stories. They are perhaps as well 
told but the tone of sadness which 
sounds in them all 


1S 


takes something 


from the reader’s pleasure. ‘The 
best of them is the White Christ, a 
story of a Norway peasant. The 
volume is prettily illustrated with 
drawings by |. Walter West. 
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The complete novelin the October 
issue of Lippincott’s, My Strange Da- 
tient, contains some adventures that 
are by nomeans commonplace. the 
author, William T. Nichols, though 
hitherto little known, has a story to 
tell. The other tales of this number 
are The ‘Train for Tarrow’s, by 
Virginia’ Woodward Cloud and 
Carroll’s Cows, by E. L. C. Fred 
Perry Powers discusses Ethics and 
Economics. Theodore Stanton 
supplies some facts concerning 
French Roads, showing the vast 
improvements made of late in the 
department of the Tarn. Marion 
Manville Pope writes of The High- 
ways of the World, and John Paul 
Bocock describes Van Gestel’s ex- 
plorations Inside New Guinea. 
Elizabeth S. Perkins tells the brief 
tale of The King of Rome, other- 
wise the Duke of Reichstadt, 
Napoleon’s son. The distance be- 
tween expectation and fulfillment has 
seldom been greater than in the life 
of this unlucky princeling— Domestic 


Service, is discussed by Mary C. 
Hungerford. The poetry of the 
number is by Edith M. Thomas, 
Martha T. Tyler, and Clinton 
Scollard. 


Godey’s Magazine for October is 
a Southern number. A cover by M. 
de Lipman emphasizes this and the 
two leading articles are upon The 
Cotton States Exposition at Atlanta, 
and King Cotton and His Subjects. 
The latter treats of cotton-picking 
in the picturesque and the commer- 


cial aspects. Other papers are 
upon Mr. French, the sculptor ; 
Types of French Beauty; Great 


Singers of This Century and The 
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Experience of an American at an 
Italian Vintage. Among the ae 
fiction is a story of society by | 
Frances Aymar Mathews, entitled | 
A Confession of Success. Phe | 
Fashion Department, as usual, | 


covers the field of particular interest 
to women. 


The drinking habits of the present 
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drank, from the parson 
every 
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will turn with 


day are bad enough, but it is en- | 
couraging to know that we are not | 
worse than our fathers. In the | 
September number of the New Eng- | 
land Magazine is an article by | 
Charles Northend, the Connecticut | 
antiquarian, on Old-Time Drinking 
Habits in New England. It is a 
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g ot Way 1S 
rule 
roads, 


along no 


But on the 


exist serious dis 
advantages. 


duo not 


In the first place 
the 


they 


compete with railroad 
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LEND A HANO, 


We have a few co; 
following pictures, w! 
the marvel 
of fifty cents each 


FATHER DAMIEN, 


Etching SIZE 11X1 


REV. JOSEPH TUCKI 
Founder of ¢ Irgan 
this Country. 
11x16 inches 
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iOW, 
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RMAN, 


TWILIGHT, Josey 
An elegant cop 


22x28 inches. 


LENDING A HAND 
He liotype 


PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKjN. 
SON, the Rhode | 

REV. EDWARD E. HALE. 
usually good portr 
size 20X24. 
These pictures ar 

for Sunday Scho 

rooms, Xx 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH 
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| ostage or express 


Address, 


J. Stilman Smith & 


3 Hamilton Place, 


BOSTON. 
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iquestionably the 
existen 





comfort, 
doubts about 
trial, 


trains either 
any 


ve ed 


in speed or 


and who has 
this 
from Boston 
Brockton 
Point. 


necessary, 


one 
but a_ single 
to 
the 


Spe ed a 


Say 
or to 
Quincy 
bed 
roads 
of the 


Gloucester 
of 
road 


by way 


For IS 
as the steam 
have adopted; a separation 
track from the highway, a heavier 
rail and a better manner of laying 
it, and important and costly im 
provements in the cars themselves, 


such 


these are all necessary to safety 
at high rates of speed. These mat 


ters rob the electric cars of many of 
the advantages which they to 
possess. 

“Tt would seem 
while the trolley carisa simple and 
comparatively economical way of 
moving passengers and freight over 
short distances, it has not even ap- 
proached the problem of conveying 
passengers or freight between impor- 
tant centres.” 

In Mr. John Burroughs’s beautiful 
littleessay oncriticismin the Septem- 
ber Chap-Book there is this passage. 


seem 


therefore that 


I heard a reader observe, after finishing 
one of Robert Louis Stevenson's books,“ how 
well it is written!” I thought it a doubtful 
compliment. It should have been well 
written that the reader would not have been 
conscious of the writing at all. If we could 
only get the writing,the craft, out of our 
stories and essays and poems, and make the 
reader feel he was face to face with the real 
thing! The complete identification of the 
style with the thought; the complete absorb- 
tion of the man with his matter, so that the 
reader shall say, ‘how good, how real, how 
true’; that is the great success. Seek 
the kingdom of truth first, and all 
shall be added. 


so 


ye 
things 


The Philistine for this month 
flaunts as a motto one of the little 
falsehoods of a great liar. “*«I have 
peppered two of them,’” quotes the 
Philistine, “‘two I’m surelI have 
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|_iterature. 


buckram.*”’ 


ywues in 
he Philistine this is 
vas in the mouth of 
istaff. The difference 
’ eful little paper really 
did, whereas Falstatt 
is lying The animosity 
Hartle of a periodical 


iefly directed against 
Chap Book, which 1s, 
But 


not 


*hilistine, dowdy. 
the Philistine 1s 


‘1 
ch. While it is calling 


the mistakes of others 
tn with a clause 
eit-Gheist. 
NOTES. 
he latest story by 


es King, | a Fur 


fifth edition. 


Raron Tauchnitz once 


popular book in 


was Macaulay’s 


rst vo'ume is used 
German school 


1 great 


y,a 


reading 
propor 
able to 
A feature of the 
chateau 
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number 
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being read 
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ynificent neat 
1 room devoted 
flection, now 
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Courthope iS a candi 


chair of poetry at Ox 
ve vacated by Profes 
ind his ¢ indidacy S$ 50 
ed that election 
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ince Cheney has 


, 
imate poem, whose 


perennial darling 


lelen of Chis, 


roy 
of verses on classical 
vol 
press He 
Helen and 
Cheney is now 
the Newberry 


nas included ih a 
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{(Jueen 

ms Mr 

of 
igo. 
lenbeck 


Y novel upon 


the title of 
which Mr. J. 

the author of that cynical 
lhe Literary Shop, has been 


Do Li iS 


vage itis to be brought out 
October It is mentioned as a 


iodern life in New York. 
Nordau, who has risen 
cently, will have two of 
s works by F. 
Neely, The 
and of 


issued 
entitled 
The 


gn ft Love Force 


Man, with 
Robert W. 
published by Neely, sold 

edition during the first 

ssued 


and 
by 


Master 


tion 


ision of Dr. Andrew D. 
From the Divine 

icles to the Higher Criticism, in 
yn. the Q el Popular Science 
Mont vill contain the latest 


lars as to the borrowed 
eg ; the Bible. 


Der, 


' innounce a book on 
ws oa ft the Philosophy of 
rature, by 


= rhage Greenough 
L., B.D. 


“Macn in & Company announce 
nm, On October 1, of 

in Historical Review, a 
review, to be devoted 

to history. This review 
~ | by’ a conference repre- 
‘a weing some thirty universities and 
0. Many ¢ nt historical scholars, 
¢ Board of Editors being 

“a. George B. Adams, Pro- 
‘History, Yale University, 










BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


New Haven, Conn.; Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, Professor of History, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Harry P. Judson, 
of Political Science, University of 
Chicago, Ill.; John Bach McMaster, 
Professor of American History, Uni- 


Professor 


versity of, Pennsylvania, Phila 
delphia, Pa.; William M. Sloane, 
Professor of History and Political 


Science, ( ollege of New Jersey, 
Princeton, N. ].; H. Morse Stephens, 
of Modern’ European 
History, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. The Board selected 
managing editor J. Franklin 
son, Professor of History in 


Professor 


as 

Jame 
Brown 
University. 


Harper's Weekly will soon—prob 


ably September 28th-— contain a 
large and handsomely illustrated 
supplement devoted to the forth 
coming revival at Athens of the 


ancient Olympic Games, which will 


be attended by 


an immense con 
course of athletes from all countries 
Ihe article is written by Demetrius 
K ilopothakes, Ph.D., the corre spon 


Athens of the London Times 


article ontain 
of the Stadion, 

the games will be held, and 

ol other 
modern Greek architecture, and an 
of the 
stances leading to the re-establish 
ment of the ancient sports. 


dent at 
Che 


tion 


will « a descrip 


restored in 


which 


views many examples of 


interesting account circum 


Kthan Allen (author of Washing 
ton; or The Revolution, published 
by F. ‘Tennyson Neely), was born in 
New lfersey, sixty years ago, upon 
the banks of Manasquan River, 
i beautiful stream, which, taking its 
rise near the battle grounds of Mon 
mouth, flows through the county of 
that name and enters the ocean just 
south of Long Branch, Capt 
Samuel Fleming Allen, his father, 
was in active service in the war of 
1812, and his grandfather, Capt. 
Sam. Allen, in the war of the Revo 
lution was a minute-man guarding 


Though the latter 
a mere youth 


the Jersey shore. 


was but in 1776, his 


and commanding in 


fluence led him into deeds of heroism, 


daring spirit 
recorded 

Allen, of 
The subject of this 
sketch lived upon his fathers farm 
until fourteen years of and 
since that time New York city has 


no less dashing than those 
of his relative, Col. Ethan 
Vermont fame. 


age, 


been his home. He graduated at 
Brown’s University in 1860, and 
was selected as the orator of his 
class. Leaving college one year 


before graduation, he studied law 


in this city. In 1861 he was made 
Deputy United States District 
Attorney for the District of New 
York, under Mr. Lincoln’s adminis 


tration, and resigning this place in 


1869, he has since held no official 
position. From 1869 to 1885 he 
was actively engaged in his pro 


fession, and with marked success. 


The Century is to have an article 
about Rome by Mr. Marion 
ford, who ought to know more than 


Craw 


most Americans concerning the 
holy city. Captain Alfred T. 
Mahan will describe in. the same 


number Nelson’s four great engage- 
ments, St. Vincent, the Nile, Copen 
hagen and Trafalgar. 


The energy of Mr. Nathan Haskell 
Doleisamazing. Messrs. T.Y.Crowell 
and Co. are going to publish forth 
with one book of Mr. Dole’s 
two books with prefaces by him and 
one translation of his from the 
German. Also they will publish 
two translations from the French by 
Mrs. Helen B. Dole. Mr. Dole’s 
book is a collection of poems that 
have been published in the Century, 
the independent and other periodi- 


own, 








cals. His translation is von 
Scheffel’s melancholy story Ekke- 
hard: Mr. Dole has revised and 
practically rewritten this romance, 
from the 138th edition. He has 
written a biographical sketch of 


Keats, and one of Moore to go with 
complete editions of the works of 
All these things come 
out almost simultaneously. 

Mrs. Dole’s translations are The 
Faiance Violinand Paul Margueritte’s 
L’Avril. 


these poets. 


One the who were 
scandalized by the shocking carry 
ing on of Mr. Grant Allen’s Woman 
Who Did has proved in print that 
there are Women who Don’t. The 
Woman Who Did Not, by Victoria 


Crosse, is issued by Roberts Bros. 


\ poem by Mrs. T. 


ot people 


H. Huxley, 


some more fables by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, a new. story of court 
intrigue by Stanley J]. Weyman and 


an article on the closing of the New 
York saloons on Sunday, written by 
the of the New York 
Police Cheodore Roosevelt, 
McClure’s 


President 
Board, 
are among the things in 
Magay ine for October. 


THE LATEST BOOKS. 
FICTION, 
A Bubble By L. B. Walford New 
York: F. A. Stokes. 
A Knight of the White Cross. By G. A. 


llenty. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Boston: for sale by Damrell & 
| pham $1 So 

\ Mad Madonna, By L. Clarkson 
W hitelock Boston: Joseph Knight Co. 
$1.00 

At War with Pontiac By Kirk Monroe. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Bos 
ton: for sale by Damrell & Upham. $1.25 

Jacob Faithful. By Capt. Marryat. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25 

Jacques Damour By Emil Zola, Eng 


lished by William Foster Apthorp. Boston: 
( opeland & Day. 
Katharine’s Yesterday 


ston Hill 


$1.25 
By Grace Living- 


Boston: The Lothrop Publish 


ing Co, $1.50 

Lilith By George MacDonald. “New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co 

Ormond. By Maria Edgeworth. New 
York: Macmillan & Co, $1.25 

The Petrie Estate. By Helen Dawes 
Brown. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
50 cts 

Through Russian Snows By G. A. 
Henty New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons Boston: for sale by Damrell & 
Upham. §$1.so. 


Under the Old Elms. 
Boston: T. Y¥ 


By Mary B. Claflin. 
Crowell & Co. $1.00. 


Zoraida. By William Le (Queux. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes. Boston: for 
sale by Little, Brown & Co. = $1.50. 


POETRY. 
The Last Poems of James Russell Lowell. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Margaret Winthrop. By Alice Morse 
Karle New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25. 

Nelson. by John Knox Laughton. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 60 cts. 

The Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to 
Fanny Kemble. Edited by William Aldis 
Wright. New York: Macmillan & Co, 
$1.50. 


‘Townsend Harris, 
Envoy in Japan 


the First American 
By William Elliot Grif- 


fiths. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.00. 
SCIENCE. 
Frail Children of the Air. By Samuel 
Hubbard Scudder. joston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Responsive Keadings. By Henry Van 
Dyke. Ginn & Co. 85 cts. 

School Management. By Arnold Tomp- 
kins, Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Academy Song-Book. Charles H. 
Levermore, Ph. D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The beginnings of Writing. By Walter 


Boston: 


James Hoffman, M.D. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

The Great Frozen Land. By Frederick 
George Jackson New York: Macmillan 
& Co $4 50. 

The Laws of Social Evolution. By Rev. 
Franklin M. Sprague. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $1.00. 

The Whittier Year Book. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 

Washington, or the Revolution. A 
Drama. By Ethan Allen Chicago: F. 


Tennyson Neely. 
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AIDS FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now pub- 
fine photo 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. 


lishing a series of reproductions of 


These repreductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original photographs 
and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 


thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


The Prang Educational Co., 


646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St., 
Boston. New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago. 
For the higher educa- 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, tion of young women, 


L aildings unsurpassed tor comfort and health, Twenty 
five acres twelve in grove ;lake for rowing and skating, 
Olassical and general courso of study ; also preparatory 
and optional, Year commences Sept. 11, 1895. Apply to 

iss IDA ©, ALLEN, Principai, Bradford, Mase 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


Largest School of Elocution and Oratory in America 
. 


FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, 
including a complete system of Physical Training 
and Voice Culture, Natural Rendering 

Fall term opens October 15, Address for Illustra- 
ted Catalague, 


HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 


Cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
rhorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for col- 
lege. Special students received into all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora-~ 
tory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd, 
rheré is Military Drill for boys. 593 Baeylsten 
Street, Copley Square 


NY one desiring a pleasant home in a 
private family, with most desirable sur- 
roundings, can find it by addressing FE. B. C., 
Jamaica Plain. Two bedrooms and a large 
parlor, opening on a garden. Near steam 
and electric cars. A)l modern conveniencies. 


READER AT HOME. 


If any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


E. HALE. 


SUMMER GUIDE BOOK 
TO BOSTON. 


The ‘*New Harry & Lucy” 


EDWARD 


is a Summer Guide Book to 
Boston. These amusing and in- 


structive letters originally pub- 


lished in THe COMMONWEALTH, 


have been collected in one 
volume fully illustrated. 
Price, $1.00. 
For sale at all Bookstores 


and by 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 


Illustrated Lectures. 


BRAZIL. | INDIA. 
By MRS. BERNARD WHITMAN, 


Story of an Arctic Expedition. 
By ALBERT WHITE VORSE. 


For Terms and Dates Address 
FRANK S. ALLYNE, Manager. 
120 TREMONT STREET, - - BOSTON. 
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ART AND ARTISTS 


CONDUCTED BY 


Philip L. Hale 
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CHILDISH ART. 


ONCE knew a family of children 
who were extremely fond of 
making pictures. Their parents had 
had the wit to leave plenty of paper 
and pencils about, and, after en- 
couraging their brood to use them, 
to take no further notice of the 
matter. The children did not need 
to be urgeda second time. They 
fell toand drew with a perfect rage 
for the making of lines. Evening 
dusk found them at it, and I have 
known a couple of them to tise be 
fore dawn for the joy of drawing on 
the white paper which the Christmas 
presents had been wrapped in a 
joy like that they felt in 
tracks on the new-fallen that 
had not trod on. Nothing 
came amiss to these children as sub- 
ject matter; pirates, knights, rebels, 
all, they drew with perfect impar- 
tiality, joy, and disregard to nature. 
indeed, | think the idea that draw- 
ing might be an imitation of nature 
never entered their heads. lhey 
used drawing as a sort of hieroglyph 
to express certain ideas, to illustrate 
given actions, but never to imitate 
objects. ‘That came later. 

Chis. by the way, suggests the 
thought that because the great mass 
of people like pictures to be a_ sort 
of hieroglyph, mere anecdotic mark- 
ings, does not at all prove that this 
is what pictures should be. The 
mass of uncultivated people are very 
like children in their conception of 
art. (sive the average mana pencil 
and a scrap of paper, and he will 
produce you a picture of his fellow 
man very like that a child would 
make. ‘That is, in that matter he is 
achild. Yet it never occurs to us 
that a child is in the right, in his 
ideas on art. Why then should the 
average man be? ‘The question 
would seem to be too absurd to ask: 
and yet many perfectly respectable 
people —the art editor of the Tran- 
script, for instance—insist that the 
task of the great majority of people 
should dominate and direct the 
trend of art and artists. 

Revenous a nos moutons—or rather 
to our kids. ‘Their early methods 
of drawing were primitive, to say 
the least. Yet very soon, drawing 
on their slates at school beside 
other small boys, they saw that 
their methods were not as these other 
small boys’ methods. The average 
little boy made the head and body 
of aman as two shapeless sacks, 
with arms and legs dependent to 
the lower sack and waving aimlessly 
about. They also drew only in pro- 
file—always a sign of primitive art. 
Our boys, on the other hand, often 
drew in full face. A cirefully drawn 
O was the face; one line dashed 
across the upper third made the brim 
of a hat. Observe the birth of 
impressionist art. A rigidly drawn 
pyramid made the body of the man. 
Here, again, you have some dim 
feeling for construction. As the 
children grew broader. shouldered, 
the triangle turned to a_ square. 
Here, too, is another detail to be 
noted: the other children drew the 
smoke from chimneys in_ bold 
straight strokes to the zenith, as if 
it rained upward. Our boys, on 
the other hand, preferred to draw it 
‘ curly’ and ‘wiggly,’ so as to sug- 
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gest the palpitating vaporous quality 
of smoke. The question of how 
many sides to show toa house was 
a d.fficult one. ‘There was a school 
which drew three sides—the front, 
side and back; but after mature de- 
liberation, the more usual method of 
perspective drawing prevailed. 
Trees were great fun to do and 
very easy: you simply drew a trunk 
and a roundish amorphous mass, 
which represented the leafy part; 
very small circles, ‘speckles’ 
drawn here and there. ‘Then, 
colored pencils, they colored the 
tree green, the apples red. For the 
speckles were apples, the tree an 
apple tree; in childhood all pictured 
trees bear apples. Later on,a moreso 
phisticated way of drawing trees was 
taught them by an elder. 
madethe trunk; then a scraggy mass 
above; thenthreesmaller stems 
more scragginess ; 


were 
with 


Kirst, you 


- then 
then; 
more scrag ; last, onestem 
surmounted by a tuft, and the tree 
was done. 


two stems, 
persevere 


Try it, good reader ; the 
result is quite impressive. 

Horses 
Ill-natured elders 
tending to think 


foxes —or 


were a great difficulty 


insisted on pre 
them meant for 
bears. As it 


any o! 


never o¢ 
children to 
study nature, you can conceive that 
it might be hard to wholly recon 
struct a from their interior 
conscience. Gradually, however, a 
formula for the making of horses 
formed itself. One made as much 
as possible of the mane and _ tail 
(other animals don’t have stringy 
tails) and slighted the nose as much 
as possible. 


curred to these 


horse 


Horses’ noses were very 
hard to do and wou// end otf sharp 
like a dog’s. 

As these children wrote books — 
and they displayed as much enthu 
siasm in literature as in art —they 
had a fine field for illustration. As 
various novels were written—‘The 
White Knight of Montmorency’ the 
‘American Family Robinson,’ the 
‘Adventures of Lieutenant Bald- 
win,’—they didn’t lack for illustra- 
tions. The knight careered about 
in the most massive of helmets and 
in much be-jointed armor. The 
American Family Robinson were 
figured to the life; and Lieutenant 
Baldwin shot down red night- 
capped pirates with a calm face — 
‘ike a Greek God,’ save for the 
cat-like moustachios which adorned 
it. Hands were not hard to suggest 
for in these books of blood never a 
man but that had his fists clenched 
from beginning to finis. A mere 
circle, to enclose the hilt of the 
sword or the stock of the pistol, did 
the trick. 

There was another kind of little 
boy: the ones that lived in the house 
opposite, whose parents thought 
them to be genuises because of their 
prolific production of schooners. In 
fact, they may be called the 
“Schooner School of Art.” This 
school isa very large one among 
children, and its equivalent exists 
among grown men. The basis of 
the Schooner School was a foot-rule. 
With this rule they ruled off the deck 
of the schooners: upright lines made 
the masts; with diagonal lines the 
sails were suggested ; all was neat 
and spick andspan as could be. And 
then the infatuated mothers took 
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the drawings to bored and terrified 
artists and asked for an affidavit 
that dear lommy’s talent amounted 
to genius and warranted his instantly 
beginning the study of art witha 
sure prospect of success. I think, 
though, that these schooner boys all 
became architects. 

I have never known but one child 
who me real 
genius for drawing. He died only 
seven years old; so that the great 
talent he already showed was the 
more remarkable. Unlike’ the 
average child, who, as | have said, 
a’'ms only to express the idea, this 
boy cared only to suggest nature. 
He adored horses and drew them 
with the most intense fidelity and 
accuracy. ‘It would be too much to 
expect perfectly good proportion in 
a child’s drawing, but in other 
matters his work was most studied. 
He had a special aptitude for catch- 
ing the significant dctails of his 
subjects; the protruding lower lip 
old 


and 


seemed to to show 


of some cart-horse, his bony 
hairy feticoks - 


things were rendered with singular 


joints these 
seemed, even 
little for 
accounted dull— 


suggestiveness. Ile 
life, to care 
other things ; 

by dull people 
take to 
relish. 

had to beauty and 
must have made the worlda 
cruel place for him: and who can 
be sorry that the gods so early took 
one whom they must 
well. 


so early in 
was 

because he did not 
books with any great 
Sensitiveness such as he 
life and pain 


his 


soon 


have loved 


book which Mr. 


Howells published some years ago, 


I remember a 


containing drawings made by a 

As I recall 
were compositions of 
but greatly influenced 
by the noble and subtle work she 
constantly saw about her—the work 
of Botticelli, of Lippo Lippi and of 
the Primitives. It was 
gestive in its showing where 
child had caught the trick of the 
masters, where her own nazveti 
prevailed, and the fact of a certain 
childlikeness in the artists whom 
she unconsciously imitated made 
her and their qualities weld the 
more closely together. It is. per- 
haps, unwise to publish children's 
work as being infant prodigies of 
ability, as was done in the case of 
Cullen Bryant; but where, as_ in 
the picture book I spoke of, draw- 
ings are presented simply for their 
interest as work of an early zwstheti- 
cized child, much of interest, to my 
mind, can be got from the study of 
it. 

That clever and amusing paper, 
The Lark (by the way, is it still 
soaring, or has it fallen to earth ?) 
contained in its first number a most 
amusing and clever illustrated article 
on children’s drawings. The writer, 
with what I prefer to think a grave 
irony, insisted on the superiority of 
these children’s pictures to those 
done by older people; pointing out 
the directness, simplicity, ma?reféand 
ideality of child’s work, and con- 
trasting it with the viciousness and 
vacuity of more sophisticated stuff. 

As I say, I choose to think the 
writer was making sport: for I can 
see no reason why children’s art 
should be considered admirable any 
more than children’s stories, or their 
efforts to make music. Very few 
young children have a true musical 
ear: the writing of children, if 
simple, is singularly bald and pro- 
saic, lacking in color and substance. 
Why, then, should we pretend their 
drawing isany better? Because it 
expresses the idea rather than the 
actual, and so is like what the great 
mass of people would do if they set 
themselves to draw? That only 


little girl in Florence. 
them, they 
her own, 


most sug 
the 
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THE 


Special Sale 


Centlemen’s 
Shirts, 


Which is in progress 
in the furnishing goods depart. 
ment of Messrs. A. Shuman & 
Co., corner of Washington and 
Summer Streets, offers extraor. 
dinary value, viz.; 


By the Box only,’ 
containing ! doz. ‘ 3205 
Laundered Shirts ) 


Sizes 13 1-2 to 
short 


this week 


18, long and 
caretully made 
throughout, all sleeve lengths 
open fronts and backs or back« 
only, fine muslin bodies, four. 
ply pure linen bosoms, wrists 
and neckbands, perfect fitting 
The goods are most 
Stantial bargains, and patrons 
will do well to take advantage 
of the opportunity to secure 
these fine goods at the above 
remarkably low figure 


bosoms, 
sub- 


) 


A human CUNY 


BOSTON 


proves that the mass 
like children in the 
would find 
dull of ear in music and 
style of writing. Sha 
account, that 
musician than Pan la 
better writer than M: 
fact that a man loves to 
doesn’t prove that 
slightest sentiment for 
know men who love to si! 
quite tone-deaf. Beca 
likes to read novels is no 
he is any judge of literat 
took the opinion of 
man, where 
Wordsworth, or Mr. Ge 
dith be in the Literary 
Then why this insistanc 
opinion of the average 
the average woman 01 
be the criterion of what is 
bad in art? We 
average mans opinion 
literature is but null; ther 
pretence, that in art his 
aim and execution ar 
importance than th: 
Whistler or Mr. Monet? 
You see, I have craft 
good reader, from a talk 
sketches, into admitting 
that the opinion of expert 
only thing that counts 
music or in literature ; 
the mere fact that comn 
and babies like story-te! 
doesn’t at all prove that 
than art for art’s sake. 
the work of children is \ 
and interesting 
should say that the pleas 
gives us is hardly zxsthet 


this same 


Sav 


14 
Would 


admit 


to stu 
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PuqUr 
is was shown in A rattlesnake, a native of Mis- 
\ ‘ent last week, the souri, has boarded with him foi up- 
Museum of Com wards of two years. It is a brightly 
: it Cambridge is marked beast, more vividly painted 
§ scientific work, than are our native rattlers of Blue 
ins be inferred Hill or Mount Tom. It is large and 
n is in the least in well filled out and has a keen eye 
_for the well dis for the stranger, whose approach to 
in other depart his cage seldom fails to call forth a 
iarantee against shrill alarm. It is active, but natur 
he Che Botani ally is somewhat cramped in its 
receiving impo! comparatively small quarters It 
1as already been has madea few excursions, however ; 
ir and important one a while ago to a meeting of the 
chka flower models; Boston Scientific Society, where he 
ological exhibits was let loose to crawl about the 
enriched by the’ floor, to show his curious oblique 
q Scott collection ot method of progression. Dr. Garman 
le from the man does not like however to take him 
vs the variations into strange places, since a rat hole 
, age or season, might afford him a safe retreat, and 
: artments the show- the chances of recovery in good 
’ s are rapidly gaining condition would be very slight 
¢ , This beast seems to know his cap 
h y truly said byone tor and makes no effort to strike 
‘ritative local zoolo- him with his fangs, allowing himself 
m needs two very to be handled with what seems like 
of advertisement: carelessness, but which is the skill 
by means of showy born of long experience. He is 
ittract attention more sedate than one of the younger 
tors first to won specimens which was here a few 
idy,and theother years ago, which, while appreciat 
ke class, through ing the warmth of Dr. Garman’s 
ts work of investi hand and forming a coil upon it, was 
needs steady greatly incensed at visitors, and tes 
fine themselves and tified to this by vigorous rattling. 
heir laboratories, This Missouri specimen has 
ent skill the prob- yielded to science quite a number of 
Nature sets before interesting facts. He has been in 
his cage so long that it has been 
e quiet workers con possible to follow step by step a 
Museum at Cam number of his changes. It is known 
g for years has been con positively that he loses his skin 
ng most interesting researches, twice a year, and that he addsa 
S Garman, whose name rattle for every skin. Instead of 
ars in the news- losing the rattles as he does his skin, 
s, yet whose work is of such they are retained by the closing of 
that it has gained him the the inner end of the old rattle over 
ghest | rs from institutions the knob of the new one, and acci- 
g road dents excepted, the snake bears with 
G Ss a western man, him this record ot his age. But ac- 
the staff of the cidents will happen. Through fric- 
nfor thirty years or more. tion or for some other reason the 
is ¥ elder Agassiz in horn which forms the rattle may be- 
\m ind elsewhere, and come thin, and in such case, the 
that t e has accompanied catching of the rattle in some ob 
ff others of the ex- struction would tear it away. In 
nstitution. Atthe this very snake some holes have now 
lat 5 ey made his celebra- appeared near the base of the first 
\frica, Dr. Garman __ loose rattle, and were the animal free 
sta head a small party in the woods, there is but little doubt 
ration in the Dark Conti- that he might soon become a snake 
M D tementamongstthe with only a single rattle on his tail. 
$ wh followed the former As to snake bites, Dr. Garman is in 
nett e it seem judicious to position tospeak authoritatively. He 
wah = r up. has had a great deal of experience, 
sell ‘Garman’s particular field in and has been bitten by all sorts of 
mal } iom is that of the snakes. Most of them leave simply 
AS 5a reptiles and fishes. two little holes not more trouble- 
from his own expe- some than the bite of a cat. The 
d put to blush the rattlesnake bite is quite different, 
es! » imag eof the stories of and requires immediate attention. 


today, and is well 
hile Cacstenah: his own when the 
ng bee: ersatior kes On a fishy strain, 
| : “hin the nce of the oldest 








: St f > of anglers. 
gated nate terms with all 
- »_4kes, handles them without 
» Keeps t ibout his labora- 
a sbeS However) for purposes 
»..? 4nG has discovered no end 
; ;, » things about them, all of 
c has hardly , cae 


a chance to get at 





The part bitten relieved of the 
poison 2s much possible by suck- 
ing, while the member is constricted 
by an impromptu tourniquet, which 
permits the poison-bearing blocd to 
reach the heart only in mere drib- 
lets. And nature does the rest. 
There is a possibility that if the 
tooth should penetrate into one of 
the larger blood-vessels, this treat- 
ment or any other might not be 
successful, but the chances are in 
its favor. 

One may very readily inquire how 
it is that such a skilful snake-catcher 


could permit himself to be bitten at 
all, but this is easily explained. In 
the instances in which it has 
occurred the bite was not from the 
snake that wascaught, but from amate 
which had not been noticed, but 
which, disturbed by the capture of 
its companion, struck at the common 
enemy. 

But to turn a moment to Dr. 
Garman’s investigation amongst the 
fishes, there are a number of points 
of general interest whose elucida- 
tion has been due to his persistent 
research 


One of these con- 
cerned the artificial hatching of 
trout It was found at the fisheries 


that a very large number of the fry 
were joined, two and two, like 
Siamese twins, and so large a number 
as to be very noticeable. This was 
quite a puzzle to naturalists for a 
long time, for there was no evidence 
of its occurring in the brooks and 
natural hatcheries, and yet all the 
features of the hatching 
cisely the same. 

The 


seemed pre 


female was customarily 
relieved of her eggs by gentle pres 
sure, and these eggs were made 


fertile in the natural way, but never 
theless there was this peculiarity of 
Siamese twins, triplets, and even 
quadruplets. Why was it so? 

Dr. Garman came at the solution 


a number of years ago, and his 
notion has since been generally 
accepted. The perfect egg has a 


shell 


excepted, 


all 


where 


solid about it, one point 
the fertilizing 
particles are to enter into the egg 
and give it life. ‘The natural de- 
positing of eggs by the female was 
an operation of some little time, and 
every egg had an opportunity to 
become perfect, and had only the 
vulnerable point. With the 
artificial process, however, the eggs 
were discharged all at once, and 
naturally in different stages of com- 
pleteness. In the less perfect ones, 
defects in the shell allowed vivifying 
particles to enter at two or more 
different places, and two or more 
embryos began their growth upon 
the same nucleus, which with later 
development became the curious 
twins. 

But there is another discovery by 
Dr. Garman, a most remarkable 
one, which sounds like romance, 
that some fishes come in rights and 
lefts, for all the world like a pair of 
slippers, neither complete without 
one of the opposite kind. This is 
a very new discovery, and it is very 
doubtful whether even all the fish 
men in the different museums have 
yet read about it, forthe proof of it 
finds place ina volume of Proceed- 
ings of the Museum in Cambridge, 
hardly two months published. 

The poet Moore in his researches 
in Persian lore, made one day a 
great find, and has translated for us 
a poetical description of 


one 


Sweet birds that fly together 
With feather always touching feather, 
Linked by a hook and eye. 

These wonderful birds lacked 
each of them a wing, and so were 
not complete until they could find 
mates that lacked an opposite wing. 
This is a pretty fiction and of course 
outside the bounds of possibility. 
jut Nature is inventive even beyond 
the dreams of man; it is not possible 
to invent a torm so curious that 
some one in a Congress of Naturalists 
would not be able to give the name 
of the organism that looks like it. 
The ridiculous drawings of great 
horrid fishes, which the Chinese 
make for us, which surely cannot 
resemble anything on earth, in the 
seas or in the waters under the 
earth? But, they do; and if one is 
permitted to examine the priceless 
pictures made by the hand of the 
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elder Agassiz, himself, which are 
preserved in one of the attics of 
the Museum, he will find that the 
great naturalist is quite in accord 


with the Celestial in the queer 
shapes which he has depicted. 
hese queer fishes which Dr. 


Garman has studied belong to the 
genus Anableps, the haunts of which 
are in warm waters from South to 
Central America. There are several 
odd things about them. In the first 
place they bring forth their )oung 
alive instead of depositing egys in 
suitable places and leaving the rest 
of it to good fortune. Inthe second 
place they have a very curious eye ; 
it is the exact counterpart of the 
divided spectacle lens which is so 
commonly in use, one half for far 
sight and the other for reading. 
This is literally true, the eyeball of 
the fish is divided into two portions 
by a_ black curtain, so that there is 
an upper half eye and a lower half 
eye. The division begins very 
early in the development of the 
young fish, there being first a little 
encroachment of the black border 
into the eyeball, and, having entered 
it, finally stretches clear across 
horizontaliy. So the fish has two 
half eyes in each socket. 

Anableps is a fish of rather large 


.horizontal proportions, and as he 


swims, his head lies partly out of 
the water, the water-line being in fact 
just at the division in hiseye. The 
upper eye he uses for vision through 
the air, seeking for food in the vege- 
tables floating on the surface. The 
lower half of his eye he uses for 
vision through the water, and thus 
gets timely warning of the approach 
of his enemies. 

One would think these oddities 
quite enough for a comparatively 
insignificant little fish, a few inches 
in length, and not making much 
figure in society, but it is this same 
genus which exhibits rights and 
lefts. The proof of this peculiarity 
depends upon close scrutiny and 
the dissection of the animal, but its 
anatomy leaves no possible question 
in the matter. 

A right Anableps is doomed to 
wander about in _ lonesomeness 
through the seas, filled with Anableps 
of his own pattern, and can never 
be happy until some opposite ex- 
ample, opposite in sex as well as 
one-sidedness, is found to share his 
home. And here comes in a most 
curious bit of statistics. Ofthe speci- 
mens which it has been possible for 
Dr. Garman to inspect, a number 
sufficiently large to be tolerably 
representative, three-fifths of the 
males are rights and two-fifths, lefts, 
while of the females, three-fifths are 
lefts and two-fifths, rights. The 
three-fifths of the males that are 
rights will find in three-fifths of the 
females that are lefts most congenial 
companions, while the _ two-fifths 
males that are lefts will find a mate 
for each in an equal proportion of 
females that are rights. This 
balance in nature is by no means 
the least remarkable feature in the 
story. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
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LAVENDER LEAVES. 


[Winnie [rving in New England 


Ma aaiite ] 


Che waving corn was green and gold, 
The damask roses blown, 

The bees and busy spinning-wheel 
Kept upa drowsy drone, 

When Mistress Standish, folding down 
Her linen, white as snow, 

Between it laid the lavender, 
One summer long ago. 


The slender spikes of grayish-green 
Still moist with morning dew, 

Recalled a garden sweet with box 
Ie yond the ocean’s blue, 

An English garden, quaint 
She nevermore might know; 

And so she dropped a homesick tear 


and old, 


That summer long ago 


Che yellow sheets grew worn and thin, 
And fellin many 
ent to bind 
And some to shroud the dead 
And Mistress Standish re 
W here graves their shadows throw 
And violets blossom, planted there 


a shred; 
Some w a soldier's wounds, 


sts her soul 


In summers long ago. 


but still between the royal rose 
And lady-lily tall 

Springs up the modest lavender 
Beside the cottage wall 

The spider spreads her gossamer 
\cross it to and fro 

The ghost of linen laid to bleach 
ne summer long ago 


THE MENDING BASKET. 


\ HEN we look at the labor 
saving devices of this nine 


teenth 
electric 


century, the 
appliances — for 
cooking, heating every 
domestic need, the mechanical con 
trivances to provide a 


telephones, 
lighting, 
indeed for 


short cut to 
every household attainment, we are 
filled with admiration and are in- 
clined to look with contempt on the 
stow-going methods of our 
tors. A little reflection, however, 
will convince us that to this ques 
tion as to most of the problems of 
life there are two sides, and, revers- 
ing the old-fashioned proverb, we 
may truthfully say, ‘ There is no gain 
without some loss.’ Look for in- 
stance at that household fairy, the 
sewing machine, with its merry 
chatter from morning until night. 
Look at the rows of pearly 
produced by its magic needle. 
of the relief to the hurried seam- 
stress in being able to show those 
tiresome long seams completed as 
the result of five minutes session 
with the little miracle-worker. And 
yet proportionally to the diminution 
of the time is the increase of the 
amount of work required; so that 
there does not seem after all to be 
quite the gain that would appear at 
first sight. There is something else 
lost which is even more important. 
Our girls, who excel in the dainty 
needlework of the Art School, can- 
not sew. The days are gone when 
the flashing needle was the accom- 
paniment to gay girlish chatter and 
the blonde and brown heads met in 
sweet maidenly confidences over the 
white seam. Gone, too, is the lov- 


ances 


Think 


stitches 


ing sentiment which was stitched 
into the bridal garments or the deli 
cate wardrobe of the 
‘Tender regard seems 
stitched in ‘by 
nothing of the 
ever so delicate 
In a 


darling baby. 
only to be 
hand’; there is 
personal element in 
machine 
suburban 


sewing. 
community not 
far from our own city, 


ble girls have 


some sensi 
resolved to revive the 


almost lost art of 


mending, and 
attractive that it is 
here given in the hope that 
may be 


their plan is so 


others 
> led to form similar organiz 
ations. 

Che Club numbers 
girls who cannot see 


mending 


about twenty 
why the family 
should be relegated to 
‘ady overburdened 
while the daughters 
selves to the 

work. They 
services of a 


their alre mothers 
them 
ever-delightful fancy 

have engaged the 
lady who was taught 
to sew on the grandmother method 
of ‘two threads back and three for 
ward.’ Thislady is to be present 
at their weekly meetings to 
the ignorant such 
may 


confine 


give 
instructions as 
be needed in the various de 
partments of needle work which are 
found in the family mending 
ket, especially the fine art of 
ing in all its branches, 
book is to be 
during a part of 
each close 
fragrant cup of tea with its 
panying merry gossip. It is said 
that the plan includes an occasional! 
more substantial tea, to 
be invited certain members’ of the 
sterner sex, who have expressed a 
wish to be instructed in the 
manner of sewing on a_ button 
some other such branches of 
gentle art of mending as the 
ladies think them able to acquire. 
These, however, are secrets which it 
becomes us not to reveal. 


bas 
darn 
Some en 


tertaining 


read aloud 


eae h and 


meeting 1s to 


Session, 
with a 
accom 


which will 


best 
and 

the 
young 


It is not strange that the mother 
finds it easier to attack the huge 
pile of family mending herself than 
to instruct the busy school-girl who 
is all impatience to return to her en- 
grossing studies, or to call for help 
from the oldest daughter whose time 
is filled with many social engage- 
ments. Nor would we go back to 
the weary routine of ‘band, gusset 
and seam’ which wore out the eye- 
sight and shortened the lives of our 
great-grandmothers. But good sew 
ing is an excellent accomplishment 
and one which can be made very 
useful even in these days of wonder- 
working machinery. 

Two mothers were talking re- 
cently of this very matter—the de- 
cadence of good hand-sewing in the 
present generation. 

** Nobody values it more than I,” 
said one. “Iwas carefully taught 
myself, and I am anxious that my 
girls should be equally accomplished. 
I find, however, that their studies 


“Pure and Sure.” 


evelands 


BAKING POWDER. 


Does the most work and the best work. 


in school and their 
school take up so 
time that I have not the heart to 
exact much sewing from them in 
the hours they should have for their 
recreation.” 

* I feel just the same,” 
other mother. “ During 
I never anything 
girls but ¢heir own sewing.” 

Quite at the other extreme of 
home training was a mother 
who was found by a friendly caller 
endeavoring to put her nursery to 
rights and ruefully contemplating a 
long tear in a sheet while held 
her baby on her knee 

“Let me 
gested the 
up that tear 

“T suppose | might,”’ 
young mother, 
find the need 

There really is poetry in the 
mending basket, girls, if 
look for it It is ple 


turning over thesweet, 


music out of 
much of their 


replied the 
term-time 


require from my 


young 


she 


hold baby for you, 
friend, 


” 


id sug- 


“while you run 
replied the 


if Icould 


dublousiy. = 


you 
work, 


| 
1woned 


sasant 
freshly 
deft 

here is a triumph 
in skilfully darning a 
make the 
nay 


linen, putting in a few stitches 


here and there 
rent SO as to 
garment as 


good as new, 


even bette: Even 
stor king: —that 
most depised branch of the family 
can be made into a fine 
art when a stocking is darned 

my grandmother did it. First, 
with cotton the long stitches 


put in on the wrong 


sometimes 
the darning of 


mending 


fine 
were side of 
the stocking, with plenty of margin 
then it and the 
stitches carefully put in on the right 
side, the 


was turned cross 


result being a flat, smooth 


surface which would no more injure 
the tenderest foot than the original 
fabric would do 

Darning stoc¢ kings is tobe one of 
the principal industries of the Mend 
ing Club before 


girls. 


described. Try it, 
You will find it, 
ornamental as 


though not as 
art-embroidery, far 


more interesting than you think. 


MUSICAL SCRAPBOOKS. 

Law you ever think of 
musical scrapbook? 

the time to begin to collect 
for it, and girls or 


making a 
Now is 
mattei 

who are 

studying music will especially enjoy 
it, because it will make musicians 
and composers more real, ana _ their 
ideas less of a vague tradition. It 
is much more interesting and easier, 

for example, to study a Schubert im- 

promptu when you know something 

of the man’s life. 

In the first place, get the pictures 
of as many of the famous musicians, 
both instrumental and vocal, 
sible. These need not be expensive 
photographs, but lithographs and 
prints such as are found on many 
concert programmes and published 
in daily newspapers. For the musi- 
cians of the past, one can often find 
pictures of them in old magazines, 
and can supplement them with an 
occasional photograph. Arrange 
these pictures chronologically, or 
according to nationality, or both— 
singers, pianists, and violinists and 
the like in separate groups. 

Then read up about them. There 
is plenty of criticism and description 
in papers and magazines of the 
famous singers and players of today, 
and one can readily secure at least 
one account of their lives and man- 
ners with the pictures choosing a 
description that seems to give the 
best idea of the musician. The 
encyclopedia or musical history 
will have to be consulted for 
accounts of older musicians, and 
from them a brief description can 
be written, telling the dates of 
birth and death, where the life was 
chiefly passed, the greatest works 
and triumphs, and the characteristics 


boys 


aS pos- 
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OLD TIME COOKERY. 


. kit ver notes upon cook 


yn something pet 
od woman whose 
her husband’s 
the habit 


the little country 


m ide 


It was 


ring {or ‘shad 


game supper©rs 
ective point for 
n the winter. 

ier skill she kept 

is imparted to me 


is a valuable dis 


give it, as it includes 


the old 


cture of 


invariable success 
shad 
by the fire, broiler 
» 6 ver lett 
de yle result 
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was 


her seat till 
was attained, 
and com- 
issistants, 


id yon, but 


sending 
did not 


s that 


such a rule was 
t, but we all know 
tle bit of a moral 


which the 
ght see and apply. 


this story 


to everyone to dis- 
ite relations between 
LICS. 
in of central Con- 
far from Hartford, 
> principles of old- 
ral Jackson Demo- 
tried by the long 
yr Buckingham and 
viey, covering ten 
y had always made 
the spring, at the 
» governor of the 
views did not allow 
spect fora Republican, 
ng that period not one 
nade. No martyr 
ld have felt more 
maintaining his 


“ngth, in 1867, the gods inter- 
“nd Governor English glad- 

.. “€ hearts of the faithful in 
a fi e. This was the 
thered hes lhe good woman 


materials, the very 
Yok i, and made a batch 
Y loaves She well knew 


how, for she came of a family famous 
for their skill in such things. She 
was successful, and as the greatest 
compliment to her and the 
highest tribute to the occasion she 
distributed the 


friends 
precious confection, 
in dainty wedges, one-eight of a loaf 
had understood 
of atilic 


each, to those who 
her feelings in this period 
hion, 
Lt was so toothsome that 
] 


tail to our principles, we rejoiced in 


turning 


the Democratic victory. ee B 


THREE TOMATO RECEIPTS. 


A RIO of seasonable tomato re 
ceipts given by Mrs. Lincoln 
in the N, 3 


Zomatoes with Ru 


limes are 

Scald and 
peel three large smooth tomatoes 
Cut them in the 
seeds breaking 


halves ; 
without 


scoop out 
and juice 
the pulp. Scald the juice enough to 
strain out the the juice 
add sugar to taste, and mix with it 
as much warm boiled rice as it 
absorb 


seeds. lo 


will 
add salt and a little butter. 
Fill the tomatoes with the 
Place each half 
of bread buttered. Put 
shallow 


mixture, 
on a round 
them ina 
bake ten minutes, 


tomato 
pan and 
or until the bread is browned 

Baked JTumatoes. 
round tomatoes of 
very juicy. 


Select smooth, 
uniform size, not 
Put them in hot 


remove the skin, cut them in halves, 


water, 


and scoop out all the seeds. (hop 
and rub to a powder one-third of a 
cup of boiled ham or tongue. Add 
two-thirds of a cup of soft bread 


crumbs, one teaspoon of chopped 
parsley or one saltspoon of thyme, a 
little pepper, and sufficient butter to 
moisten. Fill the tomatoes with the 
mixture, place them in a shallow 


dish, and bake fifteen minutes, 

Zomato Salad.—Cut large, round 
tomatoes of uniform size in halves; 
scoop out the pulp without breaking 
the skin. Cut several slices of cold 
tongue into small dice, mix them 
with the tomato pulp and juice, add 
a little salt, cayenne, oil, and lemon 
juice. Fill the tomato skins, and 
keep them on ice. Serve on a crisp 
leaf of lettuce. 


STERILIZED MILK. 

7, is said that the English and 
American peoples are about the 
only nations who seem to profit 
nothing by experience. ‘They con- 
tinue to drink milk uncooked, and 

without protection from infection. 
It is true, though strange, says 
the New York Times, that nearly 
every savage nation on the globe 
that uses milk at all has some method 
of protection, more or less effective. 
The Chinese are practically ignor- 
ant of milk, while the Hindu looks 
upon it as a loathsome food. More 
tribes in Africa use it only after it 
has been allowed to stand in a gourd 
forsome time, which makes of it asort 
ofkumyss. Throughout Turkey and 
Asia various tribes prepare it one 
way or another, and in Italy goats’ 
milk is the universal substitute. It 
is thought that this preference has 


been due to experience in disease 
from cows’ milk, for goats are not 
subject to tuberculosis. Germans 


always cook the milk, and the Irish 


and Scandinavians are more fond of 
sour than sweet milk. 

Experienceis often a better teacher 
than science — that is. if her teach- 
ings are considered — as, for exam- 
ple, the French dairy-maid always 
scalds her milk before churning. 
knows anything 


not because she 


about sterilization, but because she 
knows her butter will be better. 
She does not know that heating 


stops the growth of a kind of bac- 
teria which would, if allowed to de- 
velop the richness of the 
milk by changing the fat globules 
into other properties Observation 
the effect of 
warm and cold weather upon milk. 
But little she dreams that cold merely 
stops the growth of 


reduce 


has taught her, also, 


bacteria, while 
warmth develops them. 

he way milk is often served in 
Naples is another illustration of the 
Way may teach with no 


knowledge of the causes which ac 


results 


complish them. If the customer 
choose, he may order the milking 


done at his own door, in which case 
a freshly washed cow, with a tidy 
milker, appears, while he stands by 
and sees the fluid drawn and receives 
it unwatered and clean. 


ft Rr plainer the napkins are 

folded on the private dinner 
table, says an authority, the better 
taste they are in. A highly orna- 
mental piece of folding is simply 
reminiscent of a hotel, and not 
always a first-class one at that. 
Place a roll or a piece of bread in 
its folds Have extra spoons, forks, 
etc., together with sifted 
sugar, cream, (if required), butter, 
etc., in readiness on the sideboard, 
should be covered with a 
dainty sideboard cloth. 

Be very particular as to the laying 
of the cloth, ete., even when you are 
alone; and insist on every detail 
being as strictly carried out for the 
daily meal as for ‘company,’ then 
your servants will be used to the 
right way of serving, and will not be 
flurried when you have guests, which 
they certainly would be if you 
allowed things to slide when you 
were alone. ‘leach your parlormaid 
always to give the glass and plate 
a rub over with a chamois as she 
lays them down on the table, so as 
to insure their being at their brighest. 
If this is done, and the plate washed 
in plenty of hot water and silver 
soap, it will not need cleaning so 
often, and yet will keep in good 
condition. 

Above all, impress on your maid 
the absolute necessity of quiet wait- 
ing. A noisy waitress is never a 
good one, however quick or handy 
she may be. Lastly, remember 
that, when you are training a girl, 
though everything, good or bad, 
must be remarked on, never do it at 
table! This public reproof only 
makes the unfortunate servant idiotic 
and worries your guests unspeak- 
ably. 


knives, 


which 





A ROSE geranium leaf dropped 
in each tumbler of apple jelly 
is said by a good housekeeper to 
impart a peculiarly delicious flavor. 
It is true that Westerners have by 
no means achieved the art of utiliz- 
ing flower life in their sweetmeats. 
As prepared in the Orient these 
concoctions are most delicious. The 
Armenian women and their neigh- 
bors, but not friends, the Turkish 
wives, excel in the compounding of 
such confections. 





SAPOLIO 





Pears’ 


Pears’ soap cleanses 
the outside of the skin 
immediately, dissolves 
the soluble part and 
washes it off immedi- 
It is friend- 
ly with life; it does 


ately. 


not touch, till life lets 
go. It is kind to the 
living tissue. 


WORTH SENDING FOR. 


One of the best receipt books for 
every day use in the kitchen 
that we have ever seen is that pub- 
lished by the Cleveland Baking Pow- 
der Company, New York, and mailed 
free to those who request it and send 
stamp. 

It is a pamphlet of 78 pages and 
contains four hundred selected re- 
ceipts for soup, fish, meats of all 
kinds, breakfast breads, biscuit, plain 
and fancy cake, puddings, dessert, 
beverages, food for the sick, etc. 

The book also contains specially 
contributed receipts by Marion Har- 
land, Miss Marion Parloa, Mrs. S. 
T. Rorer, Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, Mrs. 
Eliza R. Parker, and nearly fifty 
other leading teachers of cookery 
and writers on Domestic Science. 

We advise all our readers to send 
for a copy. Send address with 
stamp to Cleveland Baking Powder 
Co., New York. 


HREE days are necessary to the 
preparation of sugared ham. 
A plain boiling on the first day, on 
the second an immersion in cider, in 
which it is boiled again, and on the 
third a coating of sugar icing is put 
on. The formula reads temptingly, 
and is worth trying—ham, as every 
housekeeper knows, offering especial 
inducements of toothsome results, in 
combination with various flavors. 


‘* ALMOST A NECESSITY,’’ 


is what those who have used Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum Toilet Powder say of it. 
Itis a skin tonic, the only article of its 
kind approved by the highest medigal 
authorities, beautifying the complexion and 
making the skin healthy wherever used. 
Mothers need it for their babies and for 
themselves. Stout people must have it to 
relieve chafing, etc. It is cooling, refresh- 
ing and healing after shaving. It cures 
Prickly Heat, Blotches, Pimples, Salt Rheum 
and Tender Feet. Can be had of first-class 
druggists or from the proprietor—see adver- 
itsement in another column. Be sure to get 
“Mennen’s.” Send for free sample, 577 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. Winstow’s Soo1HinG Syrup has been used b 
millions of mothers for their children teething t 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhcea. 
Twent «Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 
ruggists throughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winstow’s SooTuinG Syrup. 


LIKE A GOOD TEMPER, 
“SHEDS A BRIGHTNESS 
EVERYWHERE.” 
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THE GIRL AT THE FAIR. 
[Hrom the (Sketch.| 
66 fe r us go,” saidthe Manager, 
‘‘and see all the fun of the 
fair,” 


‘With 


do love 


all my heart,” said I, 
merry-go-rounds. 

We had come to that little French 
town in the Pyrenees together, in 
search of “rest and change,’ 
as doctors prescribe to 
they want to go out of 
selves at the 


for | 


such 
when 
them 


one 
town 
end of the season, and 
are anxious to get rid of their few 
remaining patients on decent 
pretext. ‘The Manager was a rotund 
and good-humored man. He adored 
nature, he said, and he hated the 
theatre. ‘Tis an affectation of man- 
agers. But when, after five days of 
solitude, tempered by commis voey- 
ageurs, he heard that a fair was 
coming to the town, I saw gleams of 
relief in hisvacanteye. “ Anything,” 
they said plainly, to “ diversify this 
monotony! 
So we 


some 


went out 
French!” said the 
my own part, 


to the fair. 

Manager. 
I thought only, “Very 
human and familiar!’ For a fair 
is afair the wide world over. There 
were the selfsame stalls, with the 
selfsame trinkets, as in our native 
villages; there were the identical 
gilt gingerbreads, as stale as ever, 
and the marvellous sights, as delu- 
sive as in our infancy. ‘The Fat 
Woman still displayed her expan- 
sive charms, and invited you still to 
assure yourself, by tactual demon- 
stration, of their flesh-and-blood 
reality; the Talking Fish resolved 
himself, as usual, into a seal ina tub; 
the Giant and the Dwarf were re- 
spectively many inches shorter and 
taller than their counterfeit present- 
ments on the gaily colored advertise- 
ment-board outside the shabby tent 
that housedthem, All was noise and 
bustle and tinsel and petroleum 
exactly like every other fair in the 
world,from England to Kamschatka. 

“Very different from that kick-up 
we saw at Cairo, eh?” the Man- 
ager observed sharply, for he has 
the eye for difference. 

That was curious, seeing I had just 
been saying to myself, ‘* How pre- 
cisely like that Mohammedan festival 
we saw at Cairo!” But, then, for 
my part, I have the eye for likeness. 
The Manager thought only of the 
brown or white skins, the hats or 
turbans ; 7 thought only of the un- 
derlying human aspect of the thing 
—the curiosity, the gullibility, the 
flare, the glitter, the childish joy, 
the coquetry, the bickering. 

The Manager with the instinct 
of his kind, made straight for a cer- 
tain booth, where a lady in spangles, 
of historical charms, was posing 
outside in very dirty tights, while a 
gentleman with ‘a big drum was 
alternately banging it and request- 
ing the dubious and  dubitative 
public to “ Walk up, walk up!”’ in 
very choice French, with a strong 
Provencal accent. 

“Walk up, walk up!” the Man- 
ager mused, rehearsing, as it were, 
his own part beforehand; “ this is 


“Very 
For 


not In-at-one-door-and-out-at-the 
other—we give you a long and 
tedious performance! ’ 

At the word, we entered, 
took our seats on the 
benches, at one 
places 
centimes. 


and 
reserved 
fifty—unre 
seventy-five 
Chree woe begone ladies, 
in very painful skirts, stood discon 
solate on the stage, 
to one another in somewhat hoarse 
A ruffian, with a most vil 
lainousand sensuous face, just behind 
us leaned over towards us with con 
decending confidence “Elle va 
entrer,’’ he whispered ; “ SHe’s just 
going to come on.” And, as he 
spoke, S4e entered. 

We saw in a moment why he said 
““She ” so emphatically. The other 
three women wore that dreary ex- 
pression of settled unhappiness one 
so often sees on the faces of the 
lower type of strolling actresses 
failures and outcasts of their pre 
carious profession. But She 
quite different. She wore an expres 
sion of radiant joy and triumph on 
a face of singular charm and arch 
ness. She was dressed as a Cata- 
lonian peasant-girl—the Catalonian 
peasant-girl of stage-life, at least 
and she carried in her hand a guitar, 
which she began to finger at 
with great skill and delicacy. Then 
she stood forward and sang. It was 
a village idyll of Spain, and she was 
the Spanish maid who adored the 
toreador— you know the sort of 
thing, a vulgarized Carmen. But 
she sang it, oh, marvellously! Her 
voice, her dance, her gestures, her 
acting, hadthe last touch of art, 
she was entrancing, exquisite. As 
she twanged those strings, as she 
tripped through her fandango, as she 
sang that little song, she was em- 
bodied and personified Catalonia all 
over. ‘The Manager turned to 
delighted. 

“This is wonderful!” he said; 
“glorious! I seein this the finger 
of Providence. The girl’s worth a 
hundred pounds a-week. I shall 
offer her twenty.” 

‘Very professional,” | answered. 
And the Manager would have blushed 
were that accomplishment still pos- 
sible for him. 

Thegirl sang and sang. She waved 
her guitar, with its red and yellow 
ribbons; she flung her arms about 
gracefully ; she threw into her part 
all the bravado and self-display of the 
Spanish nature. She was Spain at 
a glance—the Spanish soul, the 
Spanish temperament, in its inmost 
veracity. 

“She has the chic of Yvette Guil- 
bert, and the érarura of Otero,” the 
Manager cried, enchanted ‘“ How 
did she ever get into this galley, I 
wonder? Upon my soul, Wilkins, 
she’s worth a hundred pounds a- 
week, I tell you. Why, I’d go to 
thirty!” 

‘*She is Spanishdom pushed to 
the point of genius,” I replied. 
“The Spanish mind is all show-off 
and ostentation; she interprets it 
with perfect beauty and perfect 
artistic handicraft.” 


franc 


served being 


and discoursed 


vok es. 


was 


once 


me, 


‘« And her singing!” the Manager 
cried. “‘ Did you ever in your life 
hear anything like it?” 

“ Full of impasto,’’ 1 answered. I 
don’t know what that means; but | 
observe it is fashionable at the 
present day to apply the technical 
terms of one art quite incongruously 
to another, and | thought it prob- 
able my cleverness would 
the manager. 

He looked at me with a puzzled 
smile, but I kept my countenance, 
so he answered confidently, ‘ The 
very word, my dear fellow! 
just it! Such smpasto? What a critic 
you are, Wilkins! She’s full of the— 
er—most—delicate - and refined— 
impasto?” He rolled the word on his 
tongue as if he loved the flavor of 
it. 

The girl finished her 
then the Villain entered. ‘The Vil 
lain—well, he just the old 
familiar Villain on whom we were 
all brought up from our earliest 
childhood. | remember him forty 
years ago at the Surrey Theatre. 
But age cannot wither him nor 
tom stale his infinite monotony. He 
was still as young, as scowling, as 
black bearded as ever. 
how failed to 
so, when the Catalonian peasant 
girl walked off, after another little 
song, and left the stage to the comic 
inn-keeper and the pair of brave 
smugglers, our interest flagged visi 
bly. The Manager’s 
By-and-by, the ruffian 
leant forward once more. 
rentrer,”’ he murmured ; 
word she re-entered. 

During the of that piece, | 
had almost, metaphorically, to hold 
the Manager down by the coat-tails 
He was burning to rush off, in the 
briefest intervals between exit and 
entrance, and ask that girl how much 
per week she would take to go with 
him to London. 

“Draw?” 


song, and 


was 


cus 


Yet we some- 


rise to that Villain; 


eyes closed. 
behind us 

“Elle va 
and, at the 


rest 


he cried. ‘* She’d draw! 
Why, Cissie wouldn’t be in it! What 
audacity! What bravado! What art! 
What—ahem—smpasto / 

*« And her chiaroscuro!” I cried. 
‘‘ Her perspective! Her anatomy! 
Her textures? Her perfect insight 
into the laws of optics!’ 

The Manager glanced sideways 
at me. I am the most innocent of 
men, but 1 really believe he sus- 
pected me of chaffing him. “ /mfas 
to’s good enough,” he said drily; “I 
won't go beyond étmpasto.” 

And he stuck at émfasfo-point the 
rest of that evening. 

When all was over, and the Villain 
run through, and the comic inn 
keeper imprisoned, and _ trium- 
phant Virtue, in  red-and-yellow 
kirtle, made over in holy matri 
mony to Courage and Penitence, as 
the reformed smuggler, we ventured 
to ask for an 
First Lady. 
forward, somewhat imperfectly clad, 
but still radiantly happy 
youth and beauty. The Manager 
approached her with managerial in- 
directness. Had she ever thought 
of going to London or Paris? The 
radiant creature, still smiles, replied, 
Yes, she Aad thought of it, but that 
was all over; she had refused as 
much as five hundred francs a week ; 
she preferred the liberty of vagrancy 
and the provinces. 

“How much is five hundred 
francs?” the Manager asked, turn- 
ing round tome. He has, unhappily, 
a congenial limitation of intellect to 
pounds sterling. 

“Twenty quid,” 
our own vernacular. 

The Manager’s blood was up. “I 
make it a thousand,” he burst in, 
with a sudden access of generosity. 

(Continued on page 13.) 
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That’s | 
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The First Lady came | 


in her 
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“HE dra week has been ex- 

cept y profitless : bringing 

elties of any artis- 

\pj} arently the season, 

ir proverbial phrase, 

ur. saunter: since next 

mised a new French 

edy, a powerful scenic 

un uncommonly dis 

and an elaborate 

" vith these, the leading 

of the current season, 

R f many seasons, in Mr. 

gnificent and poetic pro 

; King Arthur. 

s St. Theatre, that 

‘bust comedian, Mr. 

is appeared in Mr. 

MeN ew farcical comedy, ‘Ihe 


Niewht Clerk. It is, to be sure, but 
ise of courtesy to refer to any 

w,’ anything in 
it line being not a creation but a 
ition. In the present in- 

. form has been provided, 

le to the admirers of 

muscle as differen 

the comedy of brain, In 

iliy acts which the 


edy as ‘new,’ 


f 


f plot serves to con- 
is given almost 
tunity for the display 

$ gil t vigorous and highly 


making Miss Yea- 

s is heart ind quaintly droll 

ictress: and the play 

asses nimbly and gayly, received 

vith favor and with laughter. It 

willhold the stage of the Hollis St. 
ne More week, 

At the Park ‘Theatre Mr. Sea- 


woke introduced an amused audi- 
nce on Monday, to an amended 
rsion of A World of Trouble. 
irst act, formerly a bit dragging 

ind dull, has been much hastened 
brightened. Several changes 
vere made in the cast. Miss Jan- 
tte Lowrie, who appeared for the 
the igénue role, was 

s and fetching. Next 


k Mr. Otis Skinner brings us his 
ew ich has already won its 
tation for worth and success, 
Villon the Vagabond. 
\t the Boston Museum The Fatal 


1 has ca rint 


ght the vociferant favor 

ers of thrilling melodrama : 
gy swiftly and efectively, 
ghtly attracts large and enthusias 
‘ie audiences. Mr. Alison is a virile 
‘nd likable hero, and Mr. Herman 
ta llainous villain. The 
ked for an indefinite 


Mmovit 


Bowdoin Sq. Theatre, 
Delivery has nightly been 
) the echo, by audiences 
‘pped their fill on realistic 
‘tistactorily avenged. Next 
aoe We have the long promised In 
pu OF St. Paul’s, with a superb 
g among other notables 
van, and Misses Syd- 
' ng and Emily Rigl. 
Bye he Castle Square Theatre, 
Mis Raya recast and charmingly 
_® O48 given sincere pleasure to 


hn Su 


MUSIC i 
delight ful . Next week Strauss’ 
¢ ts BVLIUI M. ry W ar is underlined 
iOT Produc tion. 

At the B 


s »0STONn Th 
Shows no sig: eatre Burmah 


len ae n of diminished popu- 
} Ss 
a e splendid effectiveness 
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Setting, the artistic finish of 
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Sutherland 
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ee 


its acting, the 
its soldier 


wholesome thrill of 
scenes unite to lift it high 
on the tide of public appreciation. 
it will hold the stage until future 
notice. 

he substitution of Offenbach for 
de Koven at the Tremont Theatre 
last week was unfortunate. Although 
Mr. de Koven is not original, never- 
theless he is interesting, because he 
borrows and combines interesting 
themes. But in La Perichole Offen 
bach has strung together a series of 
dreary conventionalities, interpreted 
twice, by beautiful meiodies. As 
for the book, it has a plot, and the 
plot has humor and the 
not horse play. 


humor is 
rherein it surpasses 
the humor of the Tzigane. But the 
drunken scene is disgusting and it 
was disgustingly presented. Miss 
Lillian Russell cannot be ‘Frenchy’ 
and dainty. Next week comes the 
splendid presentation of King 


Arthur, by Sir Henry Irving and 
Miss Terry. 
(Continued from page 12.) 
STORY. 
It was only sixty pounds less a 


week than the amount he estimated 

as her market value. 
‘The girl shook her 

for five 


head. ‘Not 
thousand,” she answered 
with perfect firmness. 

“Why not?” the Manager asked. 

‘Leon doesn’t want me to go to 
London or Paris,” the beautiful 
creature answered with a beaming 
smile. ‘He thinks | should be too 
much admired, and might cease to 
love him.” 

She said it with the frankness and 
ingenuousness of young love. She 
took us freely into her confidence. 
She was immense, that young 
woman. 

“Who is Leon?” 

She pointed lightly with her guitar 
toward the ruffian behind us. “Le 
voila!” she said, proud of him. 

The ruffian smiled a sickly smile. 
I must say, it reflects great credit 
on the Manager’s Christian princi- 
ples that he refrained from scrag- 
ging him as he stood there and 
glared at us. 

“ You are Spanish?” I asked. 

“ Half-and half,” she replied; ‘but, 
above all things, Gipsy. My father 
was a French smuggler, my mother 
a Spanish Zingari. I speak equally 
well, French, Spanish, Bohemian.” 

“ | must square Mr. Leon,” the 
Manager remarked to me, in Eng- 
lish. “In her present condition, 
it’s clear, Mr. Leon dominates her. 
He’s an ugly customer, that man. 
If only we could get her to London, 
we’d soon steer clear of him.” 

It was a fatal remark. The ruffian 
smiled a wickeder and more mur- 
derous smile than ever. “But you 
shail not get her to London, sare,” 
he answered, in extremely tolerable 
English. ‘ And you shall not steer 
her clear of him. You forget zat we 
learn English, we ozzer comedians, 
from ze English clowns. Anozzer 
time, you will know to speak your 
tongue more cautiously.” 

He turned to the Vision. ‘“ Inez,” 
he said in a sharp voice, “ say good- 
night to the gentlemen.” 











Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
s and 


pation 1o* and 25%. 
book at your druggist’s 
ge by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,00.,000 bores. 
‘ Yes, Leon,’ she answered, with 
infinite sweetness. And she bowed 
tous a bow that was a charming 
mixture of Parisian archness and 
Catalonian coquetry. 

| he Manager crept back to our 
hotel disconsolate, cursing his luck, 
when he ought to have cursed his 
own silly imprudence. “ How long 
does this fair last? "’ he asked when 
he got there. 

“ Three days,” 
waiter answered. 

lhe Manager drew a deep sigh. 
‘There may still be time,’ he said, 
‘to appease the ruffian.”’ 

But next morning, as we sauntered 
through the rows of stalls, a painted 
van passed by us. It moved through 
the lane of booths with business-like 
determination. A Vision of Beauty 
put her head out of the door. 

Adieu,” she cried, “* Messieurs! 
and waved her pretty hand at us. 

Fifteen stone of solid Manager 
rushed after her excitedly. “Stop. 
stop!” he cried, all agog. ‘* Arrétez! 
arrétez!”’ 

The Vision 
“What do you 
still radiant. 

‘“ Whereare you off?’ the Manager 
cried. ** What is the meaning of all 
this? The fair lasts three days. You 

you're deserting your public!’ 
For even a manager has his code of 
morals. 

A villainous head protruded from 
the van. It was our friend the 
ruffian. ‘We go on,” he said in 
English, ‘“ to town, We 


anozzer 
desert our public. And permit me to 


the hedgehog-haired 


checked the _ reins. 
wish ?’’ she. said, 


tell you, Monsieur, zat, if you try to | 


follow us, we will settle this little 
affair d /a mode ad’ Espagne!” And 
he drew a sheathed knife dramatically 
over his windpipe. 

The Manager fell back. “ Upon 
my soul,” he cried, open mouthed, 
“what a bloodthirsty ruffian! He 
really seems to have no idea of—of 
theatrical management!” 

But the Vision of Beauty waved 
her hand once more. “ Adios, Sei- 
ores!” she cried, and laid one hand 
on the ruffian’s head with an endear- 
ing gesture. 

« A hundred pounds a-week !”’ the 
Manager gasped out, falling back, 
and wiping his forehead. 

‘Against a woman's heart!” I 
answered, quite sorry for him, yet 
proud, for humanity's sake, that 
hearts won in the contest. 


Of special interest to gentlemen 
is the sale of laundered shirts now 
in progress in the furnishing goods 
department of Messrs. A. Shuman & 
Co. Quarter dozen boxes at $2.75, 
and goods that the firm highly re- 
commends as remarkably fine at the 
figure. ‘The same department has 
numerous:other bargains well worth 
the attention of gentlemen of taste 
and economy. 


AR , 
KNAI 
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Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Wortmanship 
and Durability Terms reasonable 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
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Jackson & Company 


126 TREMONT ST., 


Opposite Park St. Church. 


Fall Styles 1895. 


The Celebrated Hats from 


DUNLAP & CO. 


NEW YORK, 


Sole Agents for Boston. 
—ALSO- 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
FURS, 


In all the latest novelties. 


Seal Sacks, Capes, Muffs, Boas 
Seal Gloves, Robes and 
Fur Lined Overcoats. 


W.H. HOLLOWAY, Proprietor. 





THE - WORLD'S - BEST! 


Used exclusively by the Boston and New 
York Cooking Schoo's. 


What higher recommendation can be given 


Sold by Dealers everywhere 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO. 
MAKERS. 


48 to 54 UNION ST.,  - BOSTON. 


Steam and Gas 


COAL. 


For the purpose of introducing its coal to 
American consumers, the DOMINION COAL 
CO., will sell a moderate quantity of coal at 
prices that will be satisfactory to purchasers. 
Correspondence solicited. Address 


DOMINION COAL CO.. LTD., BOSTON, 


Brappury’s : PHARMACY, 
637 Washington St. 637 


DEALER IN 


FINE DRUGS, 
CHEMICALS, 
anno MEDICINES. 


Also Homeopathic Specialties and Physicians’ 
Prescriptions, 
Holiday and Toilet Novelties. 
The stock is one of the largest and most varied and 
omplete in the city, and deserves the confidence and 
patronage of all citizens 


B. F. BRADBURY, 637 Washington St., Boston. 
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DRESS 


BUI ot 


CAPES. 

HERE are some salient innova- 
tions in capes ; all are full, and 
most of them fall below the waist. 
One most original Parisian model, 
in black velvet, had the shoulders 
trimmed with blue velvet, with an 
appliqué designin Astrakhan worked 
with jet; a thick ruche at the neck, 
formed with ribbon loops and ostrich 
feather tips. Some—a most daring 
notion—are hand-painted with yellow 
flowers and green foliage. In other 
models the painting is cleverly inter 
blended with embroidery, and these 
are likely to have a special demand 
for evening wear, and are not ex 
pensive. Peacock feathers bordered 
another velvet cape, which had front 
pieces of rich green, gold and multi- 
colored embroidery of a Japanese 
design, agreeing well with the plu- 
mage of the bird of Juno. A favorite 
cape, which has been patronized by 
Royalty, is a velvet with elongated 
scallops of either mink, Astrakhan, 
or otter; it is singularly handsome 
on the background of velvet. An 
other cape was entirely composed 
of smooth breast feathers, with a 
collar of holland lawn descending to 
the shoulders worked with jet in 
large openwork. ‘There is certainly 
much to chronicle in magnificent 
mantles. In more ordinary kinds 
fur is being introduced over the 
shoulders and carried from the back 
to the front, like a couple of pele 
rines; in fact, in some the close- 
fitting back is quite distinct from 

the-side pieces. 

The season’s millinery is tempting 
in the extreme, such as white felt 
hats with black ribbon trimmings 
and quills, the crown cloven, the 
brim shallow, turning up at the 
sides. A flat shaped black felt had 
a brim surmounted by a double frill 
of soft shot red silk, held in place 
with jet fancy pins. The Beefeater, 
with the large topped crown dimin- 
ishing at its junction with the brim, 
made in dark coarse shiny straws, is 
trimmed with quills and velvet. 

Bridesmaids’ hats are made in 
black velvet, with large waved pic- 
turesque brims, trimmed with triple 
ostrich plumes and black velvet. 
The gowns to go with these hats are 
white satin, with blue chiffon 
bodices. The bonnets are all broad; 
some with round, hard crowns of 
velvet and four looped bows, formed 
of feather or fur bands, held in place 
with an ornament in front, 
a good accompaniment to a fur 
cloak. Crowns are all-important in 
hats and bonnets; some of the latter 
have a frill of velvet entirely sur- 
rounding them, standing up well 
above them. 

The silk blouses and bodices here 
are tempting, and are offered at 
popular prices A low bodice, in 
honey combed light blue crépon, was 
made full back and front, with a 
ruche at the neck and one puff to 
the elbow. It is sometimes filled 
into the throat with écru piece lace 
and a neakband of crépon, while 
black and white stripes are carried 
to the throat with white satin, cov- 
ered with an open check in écru 
lawn. 

Ribbons are to be much used on 
gowns and millinery, and there are 


suggest 
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covered 
every conceivable 
close set, that not a pin’s 
point could be inserted between 
them. ‘The pine-patterned Oriental 
ribbons are equally well covered. 
Paste ornaments are the order of the 
day, but I have never 

cheap, good looking little 
as are 


broad, fascinating chinés 
with pansies of 


color, so 


seen such 


brooc he Ss 
now selling, large pe 


saris, sin 


gle onyx, or coral, or an emerald 
surrounded by paste diamonds, 


other 


and 
mingling with real 
stones ; would hardly be de 
tected. ‘The merrythought brooches 
in paste are very 


varieties 
they 


fascinating 


FROM PARIS. 


LEEV ES are about as voluminous 
as ever. The latest accounts 
from France are full of various kinds 
of stiffening, fore chamots, the cher 
ished substance of Lillian Russell, 
appear to obtain abroad as here. 
The very latest sleeve 
stop with the shoulder; It 


does not 


is of one 


(From Le Coguet.) 


piece with the waist itself. It isn’t 
even gathered at the shoulder, except 
in the back. In front the sleeve 
begins at the fastening in the cen. 
tre of the waist. The round waist 
is fastened at the top with four sets 
of frogs and buttons. The sleeves 
and the yoke are of figured silk. 
Below the shoulders the material 
plain cloth. The waist is 
pleated, front and back. ‘The top 
of the centre pleat infront is marked 
with a huge bow of velvet. The 
collar is a huge ruching of velvet. 
There isa belt of figured silk, to 
match the sleeves ; it is fastened 
front with artistically wrought silver 
buttons. 

The very full bell-skirt is pleated, 
with a wide box-pleats in front, and 
single flat pleats on the side and in 
the back, and finished at the foot 
with steel passementerie in three 
narrow bands. 

There is a Louis XVI hat sur- 
rounded by a ruching of heliotrope 
velvet, faced with cream colored 
silk, It is trimmed with a plume of 
feathers, of the tone of the velvet. 


box- 


LONDON CLOTHES. 


HE cuts that appear this week in 
our columns represent actual 
clothes that are at this moment 
adorning smart young women in 
London. The first, a tailor-made 
costume is of Lincoln green cloth. 
The close fitting jacket, with a short 


basque, fluted at the back, and fiat 
and rounded in front. Crescent 
shaped pockets are inserted, in front, 
and at the side there is an eyeglass 
pocket. ‘The skirt is a godet skirt. 

The short cape is a very popular 
garment because long, heavy wraps 
crush one’s sleeves so. This cape 
is made of coarse net or cloth over- 
laid with scrolls in either guipure or 
cut-out velvet. the edge 
there is a silk and 
down the another 


smaller ruftle to 
match. 


Around 
ruche of shot 
throat there 
‘There is 


runs 
a large 


STAGE FASHIONS. 
N America we openly ac 
knowledge that we use ideas for 
dress taken from stage-women whose 
from the 


do not 


clothes come best mantua 


makers. In 
franker. 
on stage 
that excellent 
(Jueen. 


England they are 
is a bit of comment 
taken 
paper the 


liere 
fashions from 


London 


“Fancy me in 
exclaims that 
Mr. Blakeley, 


Roy 


skirt ig 
personage, 
at the 

Miss 
get 
pel 
thing—or 


a divided 
amusing 
and everybody 
alty laughs But 
Sophy Larkin is concerned we 
further than fancying ; we are 
mitted to see the 
things, 


where 


real 
M isses \ 


charming of 


and the 


anbrugh in 
the most 


chiffons can 
not keepfeminine eyes from straying 
to the ittire of thei 
(stage) Miss Larkin’s 
not ugly—or, at 
not distressingly sO. 
kilted ‘Turkish 

heather mixture 
neat drab gaiters, 
a working idea 


bicycling 
mother, 

cycling costume is 
least, Imagine 
trousers of brown 
pair of 
and you will have 
of the effect. The 
bodice is of the close-fitting spence 
variety; and, if for ordinary 
farcical-comedy wear, would, per- 
haps, look better cut more in the 
style of a loose jacket But the out- 


joining a 


non 


fit is not 
queer as 


queerer than many, 
some, that P iccadilly 
seen in its season. 
‘A Chili Widow’ 
pretty gowns in the more 
tomed style. The widow 
(Miss Violet Vanbrugh) 
enchanting travelling dress, which 
tells us that decidedly the front 
breadth of our skirts this winter are 
to be accentuated in 
In this particular dress, which is 
of pale grey Venetian cloth, the 
skirt is cut up at each front seam to 
let in a pleated width of white cloth. 
The bodice has deep revers, fastened 
back with big silver buttons, and 
the vest is a pretty arrangement in 
white cloth fulled on to a yoke of 
the same, the said yoke being 
adorned with a double row of tiny 
pearl buttons. The back of th, 
bodice is quite glove-fitting, term - 


nor so 
has 
shows many 
accus 
herself 
has an 


some fashion. 
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nating at the wa 
being much gored, { 
lines. Pink moir 
material for the n« 
it the 
bachelor official 


Ww ck WwW pur 
impress Prune 
narrow waistbe 
but - else 
bretelles, the ve 


laid 


sequined bretelles 


collar, 


with coppe 


be a feature in 

crossed at the bac} 
over the 
in front. 


occupies 


shoulders t 
\ Cast ice 
the interva 
bretelle and the puff 
and the inevitable b« 
the front. ‘The bor 
concoction of se 
wings across the br 

pink roses and the 

a white osprey. The 
covers the heroine 
white crape, with et 
of lettuce-green sati 
knotted fichu of the 
with lace. 

Asa bride of 
tractions, Miss Iren: 
tains the dramatist s 
the aid‘of costumes 
sister’s. A pale 
striped glacé silk f 
of one of these; and 
worn a blouse of light 
that does itself just 
sleeves, but suppresses 
about the shoulders 
an elaborate collar 
studded with jewelle: 
and sequins. A 
surmounted with cl 
green and peacock-|! 
monizes well with the 
dress of the last act 
notice, for it boasts 
bodices in which the 
are taken across the 
Vanbrugh’s case the 
narrow pink and 
striped appearance 1s! 
fied by the introduct 
sional row of Valent 
Over this bodice a Mari 
fichu of white ch 
drawn. The skirt is 
silk as the bodice, 
are a feature apart, 
silk, on which a desig! 
is woven with a chine 


i 


omy! 
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OFFICE 
CAT 


poaneaners 


« 


soa 


3 


3 


HER MEWSINGS 


i 


See 


‘ | \ NDEK why people can't 


said the Office 


said | “Why, | 

rc id, sooner o1 

diers ! Why, I can 
| was a little girl” 

we!’ said the 

in offensive lack of 

Don't let’s go back into 

\damite days! 1 didn’t mean, 

soldiers with 

ind things, the way 


iving atl 


ther little boys used to 
tail!” 
Cat, with seemingly 
“that sort 
ng is far nearer the 
the sort of 


Plume o” my 
emence 


playing 
| meant it’s a 
ige-folk can’t play 
ite years especi 
ften called upon 
by-and-by, play 
iagers will take 


tudy the fechnigue of 


ind of a few othe 
still running wildly 


tin a view to repro- 

9 it a rately and with illu 
it the study they give 

ve called the technique 

society \ social solecism is 
t nknown to the higher 
today. Now 
t count it half so crimesome”’ 
said the Office Cat, 


stage of 


whose cheer- 
iudacity in coining words when 
can't remember the right one 
ned is very afflictive to 

ers and her printers! 

halfso crimesome 

gentleman to appear on the 
ge frock coat combined with 
though the gentleman 

i that awhile ago had a nice 
ng to pay for it, from 

of the ‘correct’ and 

» could get into print! 
the two English officers 
‘Burma to wear their chin- 
girls do the elastic 
hats—very literally 
Ss: only not on the 
hey do belong, but 
n, where they don’t! 
the drill-sergeant’s 
they slouch and _ loaf, 


. nsoldic rl y soldier-people! 
Wils s really a ‘fine, up-stand- 

z + he’s the only one!” 
ry M ts of it, you know, in 

‘iti 1 Left Behind Me, last 
brought any soldier- 

thing— how in ever, 
: said the Office Cat, in 
nih ~ ily imbiguous phrase of 
Sg tor as far as soldier- 
Pie 4 erned, they could give 
‘ ‘oar I 3. os How Not to Do 
Oi ly ‘irl-I-Left-Behind-Me 


was a lovely play, 
Standpoint: so gor- 
ul through: built on 
scale of military im- 


rom a Military 


S*0usly wrons 
nel ees > 
Ueh a Titanic 


possibility, so to say! The colonel 
whose enlisted men called to con 
gratulate him on his  daughter’s 
engagement; the same gentleman 
pausing to interview his daughter 
while a battle was being waged by 
his uncommanded men in another 
part of the fort 


who gave 


the young woman 
military orders to her 
father’s lieutenant in a warlike em- 
ergency: O! ‘That was a déeau-tiful 
play!” said the Office Cat. “Genu- 
ine illusion depends so much on 
little things! 
if the players and the stage man 
ager will only take the trouble, to 
maintain illusion in soldier-playing 


And it is just as easy, 


as in society-playing. Facts about 
soldiering are easy enough to get at, 
now that about one in ten of decent 
fellows are interested in the National 
Guard.” 

“And you don’t call that playing 
soldiers?” said 1, not viciously, but 
for information. 

‘Nota bit!’ said she. “ Amateut 
soldiering is almost a thing of the 
past, since we _ stopped 
‘militia’ and took to saying 
‘National Guard.’ It used to be 
playing at soldiers, to an extent, 
anyhow: but now—well, it’s the dif- 
ference between playing in private 
theatricals, and entering a school of 
acting to train for an actor. ‘The 
once militiamen belong today toa 
big school of Acting, whereof the 
regulars are the graduate profession- 
als. When it comes to a question of 
an engagement, | reckon of School 
of Acting won't be found 
wanting.” 

“But even if the stage-manager 
learned how soldiering ought to be 
done,” said I. ‘*Do you fancy he 
could bring that ‘how’ within the 
working possibilities of the super?’ 

“Well,” said the Office Cat, “the 
Lord made man: and as nearly as 
I can find out, the super happened 
afterward. He isn’t amenable to 
any ordinary laws: he just follows 
one simple law of his own, which 
is not to be like anything 
in Heaven or earth, with particu- 
larly emphasized unlikeness_ to 
the thing he is supposed to represent. 
Do you remember’—said the Office 
Cat, with a purring chuckle of 
reminiscent enjoyment—“ that time 
they had some sort of farce-comedy, 
at an uptown theatre; and one 
scene showed a tailor’s shop, with a 
lot of ‘dummy’ figures set round 
for the display of clothing? Well, 
they thought that there, at last, 
they had the ideal part of the stage 
super: the thing he long had sought 
and mourned because he found it 
not, you know: to be a tailor’s 
dummy, and _ just stand around, 
perfectly stiff and still, and look 
absolutely vacant and expressionless. 
But when the first night came, do 
you know they couldn’t do it, not a 
little bit? ‘Those supers stand still, 
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Sugar Wafers 
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when standing still was the thing 
required of them? Not on the 
traditions of the tribe! One of ’em 
began to twitch—legs, arms, all of 
him —regulat St Vitus dance. 
Another felt an imaginary fly on his 
nose and artlessly reached up his 
hand to brush him off. A third 
pensively scratched one ankle with 
the toe of the other foot. O it was 
ravishing! About that time history 
wrote down the super as unsuited 
to artistic illusion, even in parts 
apparently fitted to his tempera- 
ment. 

“ But have happened 
in that sphere as elsewhere. Henry 
makes gentlefolk out of 
real flesh and blood gentle 
folk, who move and speak not only 
like human beings but like well- 
bred human beings. He makes 
happy-go-lucky peasants out of ’em, 
too: and priests: and other things 
which one thinks of as far far beyond 
the super’s outmost bourne. Per 


miracles 


living 


supers 


haps some day he will have a soldiet 
play : and when he tries to soldierize 
supers, we shall at long last have the 
solution of the old problem as to 
what happens when an irresistible 
force meets an immovable body. 

“© well, but isn’t rea/ soldier 
ing good to be among !’’— mewsed 
the Office Cat: and she held out one 
paw whose claws were quite velvet- 
sheathed, for the moment, for me to 
press it, in silent sympathy with her 
rhapsodies.—‘“I had a_ soldier 
minute the other day, that’ll stay 
by me long and far. A friend of 
mine is battery-cat at Fort Warren, 
just now, so | went down for a Sat 
urday night: no one being required, 
here in the office, for mistake-mak 
ing, you know, over Sunday. I woke 
just at dawn, Sunday morning, and 
went to look out of my casement 
window. ‘The sky was a warm, rich, 
dull rose; soft, veiled, languorous : 
a summer dawn came astray into 
autumn and touched with a faint 
weary something of autumn’s fading. 
‘The grass of the parade was thickly 
darkly green. ‘The gray ramparts 
were dark against the brightening 
east. A sea-blown tree or two, 
which might well have been palms, 
stood stirlessly. As I looked, the 
sentry paced slowly by: a stalwart, 
steadfast figure, gun on shoulder, 
silhouetted against the morning. 
With theslumberous heat and silence 
of it all, it might have been Fort 
Agra: and that soldierly figure, 
Mulvaney himself. O how safe it 
felt! To be bhind the sword — 
among the lives that count life noth- 
ing where honor or duty is laid in 
the other side of the balances” 

“]o you talk in this way very 
often ?”” — said I —for this is the 
sort of thing I do not care to make 
mistakes in reporting. 


‘Not often,” said she. ‘“ But 


Imperishable Tooth Brash. 


Manufactured in England for my trade 
EVERY BRUSH WARRANTED 
BRISTLES NOT TO COME OUT. 


DUDLEY, DRUGGIST, 


Park Square, Boston. 


Use Dudley's Myrrh Bark and Borax ‘Tooth 
Powder, hardens the gums and sweetens the 
breath 


Room to Rent. 
22 Highland St., Roxbury. 


Inguire of DR. GARCEAU. 


soldierhood of the right soit pulls 
out the best vocabulary of even an 
Office Cat.” 

Dororny LuNopt. 


THE KOLA NUT. 
UR readers have hardly failed 
to notice the interest which 
has, in the last few years, been at- 
tached to kola, a stimulant, if we 
may call it so, largely in use in 
Africa. ‘The same sort of stories are 
told of kola which used to be told 
so freely of the coca from which 
cocaine is made. From the seven- 
teenth century African traders have 
brought home such stories. In 1868, 
Dr. Daniel discovered that the kola 
nuts or guru nuts, contain an alka 
loid identical with that found in tea, 
coffee, maté, and guarana, From 
that time they have received a great 
deal of attention in the medical pro- 
fession. ‘The natives believe that 
with the use of the kola nut they can 
withstand hunger, thirst, heat and 
exhaustion. 

We refer to these virtues of the 
kola nut now because that somewhat 
remarkable establishment, the Eure- 
ka Chemical Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has put upon the market a 
very elegant and highly approved 
preparation from the kolanut, which 
will interest the medical profession, 
and indeed all persons who suffer 
from insomnia or nervous prostra- 
tion. 


Those who realize how much white 
teeth add to one’s appearance, and 
appreciate how much a fine tooth 
brush and a first-class tooth powder 
help to keep the teeth white and 
pearly, shoutd read the advertise- 
ment of Dudley, the justly popular 
Park Square Druggist, in another 
column. 

For Over Fifty Years. 


Mrs. Winstow’s SooTuinG Syrur has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething It 
socthes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the Lest remedy for Diarrhera. 
25 Cc. a bottle. Sold by all druggists everywhere 
Be sure and ask for Mus. Winstow’s SOOTHING SyruP 
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PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


° 


HE Castle Square Opera Com 
pany almost failed of a prima 
donna, last week. Miss Lane who 
was to sing Lady Harriet in Martha 
was not sufficiently recovered to 
appear. By very rapid manoevering 
the management engaged Madame 
Natalie from Philadelphia to take 
the part. Of course Madame Nata- 
lie was quite capable of filling it; 
her voice has not appreciably de- 
teriorated since she was lyric so- 
prano in Herr Gustav Hinreichs’s 
Grand Opera Company in Philadel 
phia. It is pleasant to know that 
Miss Lane is recovered and will 
sing in the Merry War next week. 


At Keith’s the graceful and beau- 
tiful Alcide Capitaine has had a 
remarkable success. In fact the 
programme was excellent through- 
out. An equally good performance 
is announced for this week. 


Sutton Vane’s latest melodrama, 
In Sight of St. Paul’s, will be given 
its first production on any stage at 
the Bowdoin Square ‘Theatre Mon- 
day evening. The play will be pre- 
sented under the person.ul direction 
of its author, who has been constant 
at the rehearsals the past several 
weeks, and will be mounted magnifi- 
cently by Managers Charles PF. 
Atkinson and William Calder. The 
cast will be as notable as any that 
has ever appeared in melodrama in 
this city, and includes at least 25 
speaking parts. Among the well 
known and talented people who will 
be found in the leading roles are 
Mr. John T. Sullivan, the husband 
of Rose Coghlan and for the past 
several seasons at the head of her 
companies; Boyd Putnam, Kendall 
Weston, James Horne, Ernest Elton, 
and Miss Sidney Armstrong, Miss 
Annie Lewis and Miss Emily Rigl. 
The scenery will be found to be of 
great beauty. It all concerns the 
great cathedral of St. Paul’s, around 
which the play is built and which 
stately edifice is presented in every 
set, either with its massive dome 
outlined against the London sky, or 
close at hand, or within its very walls. 
One of the largest drops is that used 
in the last act and is a ‘front cut’ 
representing the arches under the 
dome of the cathedral, and was 
painted from a photograph taken 
expressly for this scene. 


Mr. E. N. Catlin, the well known 
and popular musical director, will 
resume his position at the Tremont 
Theatre, with the engagement of 
Henry Irving’s company. 


The coming week of ‘The Fatal 
Card at the Museum, will be 
the third. The play has formed a 
most brilliant inaugural to the 
regular dramatic season and the be- 
ginning has been the most aus- 
picious the house has enjoyed in 
years, The members of the cast 
who play the leading parts are 
Clarence Holt, George Alison, 
Joseph Brennan, Henry Herman 
Giles Shine, Bruce. McRae, Amy 
Busby, May Wood _ Adrienne 
Dairolles and others, all of whom 
deserve credit for their careful im. 
personations. 


On Monday evening, September 
30, at the Tremont Theatre the 
notable engagement of Henry 
Irving, Miss Etlen Terry’ and the 
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London Lyceum |heatre Company 
will begin. The company of artists 
who support Henry Irving and Miss 
Ellen Terry this year is the most 
talented ever brought to this coun- 
try by him, and the extended 
repertoire of plays contains most of 
the old favorites, and several 
and magnificent productions. 
arrangement of plays for the 
week is as follows: 
Monday evening, September 30, 
Nance Oldfield, and The Bells. 
‘Tuesday evening, October 1 
time in the United States, 
Arthur. 
Wednesday, 
evenings, and 
King Arthur. 
Saturday evening— Becket. 
For the second week there 
a change of repertoire, which will 
be duly announced. The sale of 
seats for the second week will open 
on Thursday morning, October 3. 
The scale of prices during this en 
gagement will be as follows 
floor, entire $3.00, front 
rows $3.00, balcony, 6 
second balcony, entire $1. 
private boxes $25.00 and $2 


new 
The 
hrst 


, first 


King 


Thursday, 
Saturday 


Friday 
Matinee, 


will be 


Lower 
balcony, 5 
rows, $2.00, 


The ‘notes’ writer in The Chap 


Book for September presents this 
FROM AN OLD ROOK PLATE. 


You may borrowe my Horse, 

You may borrowe my Vurse ; 

I'll lend you my W yte or my Cooke; 
But an Answer most Kude 

You'll surely get shudde 
You aske me to I.ende you Thys Booke! 
R. S. P 

Should not every writer in these 
days of stylefor style’s sake learn 
these sentences by heart? 

Another ‘ Pansy’ Book and one 
meant to do a great deal of good is 
queerly named What ‘I hey Couldn’t. 
Lothrop Publishing Company. The 
whole theme is, the need of house 
hold economy and thrift as opposed 
to efforts that must be always in 
vain to ‘keep up appearances.’ This 
mistaken attempt is the bane of al- 
together toomany American families. 

The intensely religious tone and 
quiet teaching of constant prayer in 
this book will please and 
annoy others. Also the exclusion 
of cards and dancing from the 
amusements of the young. 

A rather interesting novel is pub- 
lished in Franklin, Ohio, by the 
Editor publishing company, from 
the pen of a physician, Dr. L. M. 
Phillips, under the title of Miskel. 
It is written on the theme of hypno- 
tism and the scene is changed from 
America to India and back again. 

The author seems to have a cer- 
tain liking for the bad genius of the 
tale and cannot bear to punish her 
as she ought to be punished, and yet, 
who knows that has not suffered as 
she how great a punishment hers 
would be? 


some 


Dr. FE. E. Hale will publish in the 
autumn a volume of short stories, 
Tell It Again. He is writing a 
Christmas story, and preparing for 
the press a collection of six lectures 
on Congregational Order and Ritual. 


Mr. F. Tennyson Neely has 
moved from Chicago to New York, 
from which place his most impor- 
tant works will be issued. He will 


not relinquish his claims in 
West, but will continue his Chicago 
branch. The Land of Promise is 
the title of a new novel by Paul 
Bourget, which Mr. Neely will pub- 
lish at once. 


Lloyd 
Robert Louis Stevenson, 
for the 
of Mr. 
V ailima. 
by a 
own 


Osbourne, the stepson of 
has written 
October Scribner an account 
Home-life at 
first account 
Stevenson’s 

the truest 
that has yet 
remarkable 
attitude to 
chiefs and the 
that he led among 


Stevenson’s 
This is the 
member of Mr. 

household, and iS 

and most sympathetic 

appeared. It gives a 

account of Stevenson's 

ward the native 
patriarchal life 
them. 


TOURS TO ATLANTA. 


he great Exposition at 
IS proving very 


Atlanta 
attractive, and the 
admirably planned tours of Messrs. 
Raymond and Whitcomb are likely 
to meet with Kighteen 
different altogether are an 
nounced, extending through Octo 
ber, November, and into 
will be carried out in the 
elaborate manner that made 
the World’s Fair tours of 1893, con 
ducted by this enterprising firm, so 
remarkably successful. There is a 
choice of routes, and an entire week 
may be passed in Atlanta. The 
large and elegant Kimball House, 
which has lately been placed under 
the experienced management of 
Warren Leland, IJr., will be the so 
journing place of the parties in 
Atlanta. ‘The October and Novem 
ber dates of leaving Boston are as 
follows: October 2, 8, 14, 10, 22, 
28 and 


5 
25 and 27. 


attention. 
trips 


December. 
‘lLhese 
same 


November 5, 11, 13, 19, 
\ descriptive circular 
may be obtained ot Raymond & 
Whitcomb, Washington street 


(Opposite School street). 
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THE HUDSON RIVER. 


the time the ‘Half Moon’ 
on its voyage of discovery sailed up 
the Hudson, the natural beauties of 
this noble river have been famous. 
The Fitchburg R. R. popular excur- 
sion of October 3rd to New York 
via ‘Troy and Albany, the Hudson 
River Steamers to New York and 
the Fall River Line to Boston in- 
cludes this most beautiful sail. 

Rate for the round trip only ¢s.00. 
Write to J. R. Watson, General Pas- 
senger Agent, for circular giving full 
particulars. 


From 


to Weara 
Ferris’ 


Good 
Sense 


Corset Waist. 


Made to conform to the 
natural beauty of the 
figure, and with regard 
to the most approve: 
rules of health, to fit a! 
aces and sha from 
infants to adults. x del by 
aul Leading Retailers. 

Send for Circular, 


FERRIS BROS., 
Manuf'rs and Patentees. 
341 Broadway, N.Y. 
Branch Office, 
537 Market St., 
San Francisco. 


$25 to $50 pigs 
d eliable Pinter Ostt 
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Amusements, 


NEw 
THEATRE 


B.F.KEITH’S 


Week of Sept. 30. 
The BEST —sss. 


Vaudeville Show 
Of the Season, 


Prices 


CASTLE 


Street, 7 I 
Thoroughly Ver 
TWENTY-SECOND W! 
TON’S LYRIC STOCK 


Twenty-first Prod 


the Merry ‘War 


ry Evening at § 

NEW ERA PRICES 
75C. Boxes $2, $2 
Nothing Higher. er: 

House Rese: 


BOW DOIN SQ. 


CHARLES F. ATKIN 


MONDAY, SEPT. 


Atkinson & — ler 
rst Presention 
VANE’ s NEW PLAY, 


St age at ect 


SQUARE 
THEATRE. 


ated, 
EK OF Bis 
ae 


ZSc, 38c, 80c. 


Seat in 


SUTTON 


THE COMPANY 


EMILY RIGL SIDE) ARMSTRON 


sonai st 
ANALK LEWIS, ADELAIDE CUSHMAN 
THRU KAYNES. ISABELLE PAKAER 


JOHN T. SULLIVAN, BOVD PUTS Al 
ALEX KEARNEY, KENDALL Weave’ 
JAMES HORNE. W.H. RiCHARDSOS 
OF KRNEST ELTON EDWIS BROW! 
» scenic Pictures 
By CONRAD TRITSCHLER. 
PAUL'S 
EVERY EVENING AT 8. 
MATINEE 


JNO- gros B.D. DENNINON 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


12 MAGNIFICENT 
Fven'gs at 8 


wepnesoars AT 2, 
SATURDAYS 


“ Goed, sound melodrama 
* Jestantaneous Su . 


34 


Vhe &z 


of tl e , 
‘Instant 


WEEK THE GREATEST [ 


ston Herald sa dT 


Everybody within 
radius of twenty el 
from Boston will trave a 


to town to see. . 
Manag 


“ Strongest melodrama 


cua 
FAIR 


Will be more attractive thaa eve. 
Popular prices of Admissioa- 
Full Announcements Later. 


BOSTON, OCT, 2 10 NOl.st 
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Farm Agency 


Herald Building, Boston, 
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somersworth, N. H. 


e to the station ; 
rons hay; young, bearing 
tory house, § rooms, newly 

ted cellar under whole; 
ry, hennery, for hens ; 
in first rate repair, 
2-seat wagon, 
and all smal/ 
AGENCY, 


18 acres, 


100 
eg 

3, etc., ail 

rse, harness, 

chickens, 


;APIN’S FARM 


Charming Heme | at Plymouth. 


is rooms 
piazza; stable 
aand vane; basement 
unexceptional neigh- 
=e electric 
to wher 
CHABIN'S FARM 
Bos 


tory house, 


> 
familie 


; agg 
Sim as! 


t . 


Good Old Maine Homestead. 


Bath, on Maine 
station yo acres, § acres 
vided ; 22 acres valuable 
cemented cellar, open 
bar corn house, hennery, etc., 
would make delightful summer 
é>-00, Ss00 cash, balance $200 a year at 5 
' d CHAPIN’S FARM 
, Building, Boston 


Lie trom 
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Great Sacrifice. 


from Boston 


. ae 


fare), cost 
rooms, fur 
painted, in hne order ; 

utes electrics ; pretty lawn, con 
: $2000, % cash. CHAPIN’S 
\ Herald Buiiding, Boston 
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arming house, 7 


ar, neatly 


LADIES’ LUNCHES IN AMERICA. 
(BY AN ENGLISHWOMAN.) 


N America a woman is an indi- 

vidual, not an appendage, says 
an Englishwoman in the London 
Queen. She claims and attains lib- 
erty of action and independence of 
thought; and -the Women’s Clubs, 
which are organized in every great 
city in America, are active and suc- 
cessful bodies, exercising a marked 
influence on questions of the day and 
aiding in their solution; while 
Women’s Debating Societies, Wo 
men’s Guilds and Women’s Colleges 
testify to the enterprise and intelli 
gence of American women. If, again, 
we turn to a lighter side of the ques 
tion, American women are seen to 
advantage at that popular institution 

at which, however, only their own 
sex can see them—namely, a ladies’ 
lunch. ‘We have no idle men, at 
least no men worth counting, that 
our day entertainments must be 
female and feminine,” is the 
given for ladies’ lunches. But though 
feminine, there is not a shadow a 
suggestion that there is something 
mangué in a ladies’ lunch Che men 
are not wanted and are not missed 
** How dull and stupid it must be,”’ 
exclaims the fettered and convention- 
al English housewife, who thinks that 
no party can be correct unless the 
two sexes alternate round the table. 
Not at all, however; these ladies, 
lunches in America are simply de- 
lightful, brilliant, elegant and enter- 
taining. Conversation never flags 
for an instant, and passes from grave 
to gay, from politics to philanthropy, 
from jokes to judgments on men and 
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Melrose Highlands. 


11 rooms, bath, hot 
iry, set tubs, electric 
‘ ellar, lathed and plastered 
i gant fireplaces, with handsome mantels, 
\ glass rors. hardwood finish downstairs 
m front and side ; bay windows 
f land.a few fruit trees ; 

n cost $10,000 3 years ago 
photo CHAPIN’»s 

rald Building, Boston 


tories, 


} 


an at, laune 


ed c 


iN Azza 


ee 


. ast 
Y, He 


Danvers. 


is -la ed house, g rooms, 4 open fire- 
xi-shed, shop, etc.; 3 minutes to 
to electrics ; 18,104 ft. of land; a 
ke old place, nicely situated in 

i; shaded by grand old elms; price 
HAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald 


0° wa , wo 
es 
me 


_ Wakefield Park (Stoneham. ) 


4 rn house of i: 

ex ve of pre 
t piazza 

W rn elm, 


rooms, 2 rooms 
jecting windows, bath, fur- 
10 ft.; hall runs through, 
4 bay windows full height ot 
ghufully situated in restricted neigh- 
land, with a few fruit trees ; 

a very desirable property 
AGENCY, Herald Building 
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2. Weneke ld Park (Stoneham.) 


hood ; finely built 2-story house, 

d cold water, open fireplace, 
edfor gas, wired for electricity ; 
ectric bells, bay window, broad 
g, finished in oak and hard pine, 
structed view; 8500 ft. of land; 
; avery desirable home for 

nan CHAPIN’S FARM 
Building, Boston. 


Q ash 


Conway, N. H. 


n eottul home, commanding exquisite 

W I from broad piazzas; 9-room 

provements, fine stables, &c., 

ears ago by present owner; 120 

awn, plenty fruit, &c.; central 

price $3500, = cash. CHAPIN’S 
AGE i Building, Boston. 









i “a Lexington Homestead. 


; 2-story house, 14 rooms, 
g, approached by fine drive, 
~ nice lawn, natural summer 
; s¢ aromatic fragrauce gives 
wih. rge stable, clapboarded and 

. XC. price $9500; would 
roperty. Details and 6 photos 
\GENCY, Herald Building, 







Melrose Highlands. 
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11 rooms, bath, hot 
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wee oe aces, with handsome mantels, 
read, coveres sowees finish downstairs , 
Wim. ront and side ; bay windows; 
tes walk to sta: nd, a few fruit trees ; . min- 
Se part cash. $40.000 3 years ago; 
%f, ae ENCY, Her. phot CHAPIN'S FARM 
: suding, ‘Boston 


manners, with ease and vivacity 
Sometimes a topic is selected before 
hand for discussion, and one woman 
is chosen to orate in an informal 
style while the courses are being 
served, but conversation is more fre- 
quently allowed to take its natural 
and winding way unrestrained. 
The menu, the service, and 
appointments of the table leave 
nothing to be desired. There would 
be, we think, England a feeling 


the 





both on the part of the ladies them- 
selves, and of their lords who pay the 
bills, that second best would do for 
the women. and scarcely a married 
woman in England would, for a ladies’ 
lunch, order up from the cellar the 
finest wines, and arrange a menu of 
the recherché kind which men enjoy at 
their clubs. Not so in America. 
There is, on these occasions no 
arricre pensée that this is only a 
woman's affair; they reach, in fact, 
the highest point of elegance and re 
finement. 

The luncheon party consists gener- 
ally of from ten to twelve ladies, and, 
usually, nearly every woman present 
is distinguished for having done or 
written something striking. After 
receiving her guests in the drawing 
room and introducing them to one 
another, the hostess conducts them 
in an informal manner to the lunch- 
eon room, where their seats are allot- 
ted them around an elegantly decorat- 
ed table. Such a luncheon table is 
not to be seen in England. Either 
upon the polished wood surface of 
the table, or on a colored cloth or a 
white damask table cover, are spread 
in the centre an embroidered linen 
cloth bearing a vase of choice flowers, 
and around it a number of different 
sized laced and embroidered d’oyleys, 
on which are placed the numerous 
little dishes and plates which make 
up an American table service —the 
tiny dishes for butter, the small 
bread plates, the saucers for burnt 
almonds and candies, the glass finger 
bowls, etc. The courses, which in 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


to BOARD OF STREET COMMIS- 

SIONERS of the city of Boston, Sept. 
23, 1895. Ordered: That due notice be 
given, that this board are of the opinion 
that the public necessity and convenience 
require that Walter Street at West Roxbury, 
from Centre street to Mendum street, should 
be relocated substantially as shown on a plan 
f said highway in the office of this board: 
that they intend to take the action re- 
quired, under the provisions of the general 
law relating to the laying out of highways, 
and that they will appoint 11 o’clock A. M. 
of the ninth day of October, 1895, and the 
office of this board as the time and place for 
a public hearing in the matter. A true copy 
of an order passed this day. Attest: J. H. 
Jenkins, Secretary. 


so 


BUBIERS’ LAXATIVE 
SALZ 


Cure Constipation, 
Biliousness, 
Sick-Headache 


AND 


Purifies the Blood. 


It is a gentle alterative 
able to the! t de ate 


lute 


and tonk 
tomach 
ly » griping or subse 


melervencemt, Wholesome, Economical. 
50c. per Bottie 50 Doses. 


Brightens the Spirits 


rdvertisement 


physic, accept 
It causes al 


quent depression 


the Mind 


in stamps 


and Invigorates 
t és its own best Send 12 
tors ample to 


Nathan G. Bubier,P)h.G.,].ynn,Mass 





Ketail druggists supplied by every 
Boston Wholesale He 


muse 


the houses of the wealthy are exquis- 
itely cooked, are not served on plates 
all alike circular in shape, and of the 


stindard meat, pudding, and soup 
size as in England; but the plates, 
cups, or bowls used for each course 


vary according to the character and 
requirements of the food. Thus soup 
will be served in elegant two-handled 
Dresden cups; oysters on plates ex- 
pressly made to carry the small 
mountain of crushed ice in the middle, 
and an oyster in each of the depres} 
sion of the rim; a supreme of fish in 
Japanese china fishes — and on, 
every course being a pleasant sur- 
prise to the foreigner. 

It is not only, however, matrons 
who thus entertain their lady friends, 
but the young Miss also gives her 


50 


luncheon parties; and it is not un- 
usual to read in the newspapers: 
‘Miss ——— yesterday entertained a 
party of young friends at a_ pink 
luncheon. The decorations of the 
table were most recherché, the flowers, 


the table service, the glasses, and the 
embroideries being all carried out in 
a beautiful shade of rose de Barri. 





Among the guests were Miss 
Miss '&c. Thus young Amer- 
ican women learn early in life to 
value themselves, and to estimate 
highly the part women can play 
in social events. 

Women in America love to enter- 
tain women who have done some- 
thing, and who are thought to be a 
credit to their sex, for ‘doing” 
even female doing is not thought 
a deadly thing in this land of enter 
prise. “1 am afraid I must leave 
this pleasant party,” once said a lady 
at a Philadelphia lunch, glancing 
anxiously at the clock as the hands 
pointed to the hovr of four; “I 
have to catch the half-past four train.” 


“ 


‘Where are you going?” was the 
question. ‘To Chicago,’’ was the 


simple reply. And from the ladies’ | 
luuch the woman went alone 1000 
miles, and back again a few days 
later, with as little apprehension and 
fuss as she would drive about in her 
brougham. 

Let women but be women in Amer- 
ica, and they can do what they like. 
Ladies’ luncheons are but straws 
which show the way of the stream. 

ALICE M. Hart. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


BETS Dec. 31, 1894 


$24,252,828.71 
BILITIES .. 


22,217,399°+94 





$2,035,428.77 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT 
issued at the old life rate premium, 

Annuat Casn distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values forany age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER., Asst. Sec 


FREE! 


We direct special at 
tention to the following 
remarkable statement 


policies are 


For many years | suf- 


fered from  Catarrh, 
which destroyed my 
hearing, and for twenty 


five years I was so deaf 
that I could not hear a 
clock strike by holding 
» my earagainstit. I had 
tried every knuwn rem- 
edy, and nothing gave 
me the slightest relief. 
yy” 1 obtained Dr. Moore's 

treatment, and in three weeks my hearing began to 
improve, and now [ can hear common conversation 
across a room ; can hear a clock strike in an adjoining 
room, 30 feet away. I think I am entirely cured, and 
my hearing permanently restored, 
EDWIN COLEMAN, Maize, Kas. 

Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 


l'o introduce this treatment and prove beyond doubt 
that it will cure Deafness, Catarrh, Throat and Lung 








Diseases, I will fora short time, send Medicines for 
three months’ treatment free. Address, 
H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnata, O 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Nriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


of itr" IFIES a: well as Beautifies the 


No other cosmetic will do it. 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles 
Moth-Patches, 
Rash, and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 
yenen no other 
,as, and is so 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made, 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
A. Sayre, said to a 





Dr. L. 


hame. 


The distinguishec 
lady of the Aanutton (a patient): “As you ladies will 


as the 
One 
Also 


hout in- 


use them, 1 recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ 

least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” 
bottle will last six months, using it every oe. 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair wit 
jury to the skia 

*. RED T. 

N.Y 

~ es sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U , Canadas and Europe, 

Also found in N, Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
CH" Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


‘HOPKIN S, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 
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V YOU HAVE SEEN 


¥ DOZZONI'S 


V 
POWDER 


V 
V 
advertised for many youre, but hava 
you ever tried it?—If not,—you do 
not know what an IDEAL ComM- 
PLEXION POWDER I 


h 
POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged 

beautifier,has many refreshing uses. 
It prevents chafing, sun-burn, wind- 
tan, lessens perspiration, etc. ; in 
fact it is a most delicate and desira- 
ble protection to the face during hot 
weather. 
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It is sold everywhere. 
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Opening of é 
Fal] —e % 


Novelties. 


Thos. (}GALiAcHAN & (0. 


SPECIAL. You are cordially invited to in- 
spect our Fall Styles in 


CARPETS 


now on exhibition. 


LADIES’ FURS, 4 


CAPES, COAIS 
DRESS SKIRTS, FEATHER B0AS.¢ 


BTC. 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 
OPENING OF FALL SEASON'S NOVELTIES 


SPRINGER 
BROTHERS, 


The Cloak Manufacturers, 


500 Washington Street, corner Bedford, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR LADIES’ FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 
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You will observe should vou favor us 
with a visit, that there is an endless variety 
to select from, that our prices are the 
lowest in the city and that our Private 
Goods are unequalled in design and coloring. 
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558 - 562 Largest 


WASHINGTON ST., Retailers in 
New England. 


OPP. ADAMS HOUSE. 
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HouGHTon & DUTTON. HovuseFurNisHing Purcnaser 


Toy Department. 





SHOULD SEE OUR GREAT LINE OF 





DAINTY DOLL DEVICES. 


We have landed. during the past ten days, nearly 100 cases « 


Parlor Suits, Odd Chairs, Bureaus, 
the leading French and German manufacturers, and on Monday shall be rea 


many of the new designs. Our stock includes i 1 4 aN Chamber Sets and White 
KID, JOINTED and DRESSED DOLLS, 


and most of our styles, being original, cannot be procured elsewhere Even a casual in- ’ \ Enameled Bedsteads. 
n | 3 Ss 


spection will convince any one that we are giving much greater values than ca 











elsewhere You should visit the Carpet Department 

In Dressed Dolls we \have much the largest line ever shown in Boston, : 
almost innumerable styles. Even our cheapest Dolls have mohair wigs and entirely nev H 
styles of dressing ; | § A large assortment to select from. 


see the beautiful colorings of this seas 


Jointed Doli s, 14 inches high, with fine bisque heads, full flowing wigs, s F i : 
and fancy chemise: prices We Supply Everything Needed 
25c. AND UPWARDS. for Housekeeping. 





Fine Avd Leolls with bisque heads and fine hair, 14 inches lon; | 
shoes and stockings; prices Iilustrated Circulars free, showing our 


leaders in Parlor Suits, Chamber Sets 
AND UPWARDS. 
24c. S Ladies’ Oak Parlor Desk, Dining-Room Furniture, Hall Stands, Morris 


DOLLS $10.00. Chairs and Desks. 
CHINA RUBBER AND INDESTRUCTIBLE. SrECIAL, OF FEF. 


Also Dolls’ Heads, Hats, Shoes, Jewelry, Furniture, Toilet | elke Sie as “Hike Pidittercen we will deliver 
Sets. Everything for Dolls and Dolls for Everything. of charge to any point within 100 miles of Bos! 











IRON VELOCIPEDES. A. McARTHUR & CO.. 
$1.69, $1.98, $2.08, and $2.73 Each. HOUSEFURNISHERS, 


Tremont and Beacon Sts. Boston. 16-26 cornnill, Boston, Mass 








